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WHY? LET US TELL YOU! 


Ask questions when in doubt. The more you ask about your business the more 
you will know—and the more you know, the more money you will make. 

Whether you are a dealer, a salesman, a sheet metal man, an installer, or a 
hardware dealer, your questions will be gladly and promptly answered. 

You may wish to know how to repair furnaces, take an inventory or increase 
the efficiency of your sheet metal shop. 

Matters of law, business policy or organization may bother you. Get sugges- 
tions from AMERICAN ARTISAN concerning them. 

Answers to all questions will be held strictly confidential if so desired by the 
sender. If no mention is made to the contrary, questions and answers will be pub- 


lished in the various departments of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN caer LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 





ANACONDA 
Economy 

STRIP 

CoppER 











Use the right metal and use it 
in the most convenient form. 


For gutters, leaders, valleys, 
flashings and general roofing 
purposes, [he American Brass 
Company has developed 
Anaconda Economy Strip 
Copper. It comes from the 
mill correctly tempered, 
straight and flat with edges 
parallel—cut to the required 
width ready for shaping. 


Its use eliminates labor ex- 
pense of recutting width and 
straightening regular sheets 
and reduces amount of scrap. 
In addition on account of 
standardized production, 
Anaconda Economy Strip 
Copper costs less than ordin- 
ary sheet copper. 


If your jobber is unable to 


supply you, correspond with 
the nearest branch. 


Mills and Factories: 
Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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You Must Support Your Organization 
and Officers tf “ou Expect the 


Best from Your Association. 











HERE is a practice among some sheet 

metal and furnace men, and retail mer- 

chants generally, of permitting the of- 
ficers of their organizations to do, unassisted, 
the association’s work. 

This negligence on their part to assume 
their just share of the responsibility shows 
either a lack of coéperative spirit or a mis- 
understanding of the purposes and objects of 
their affiliation. 

Many of these men are laboring under the 
misapprehension that they are doing the asso- 
ciation a favor by joining it and that when 
they mail their check for the annual dues, 
they can pass the right leg over the left, lean 
back in their swivel chair and wait for some- 
one else to do the work. 

However, quite the contrary is the case, as 
an analysis of the definition of an affiliation 
of men will readily reveal. 

The dictionary describes an organization as 
“an associate body of persons formed for the 
purpose of attaining a common object.” 

The implied powers and responsibilities of 
an associated group of men collectively and 
individually is so readily discernable from the 
definition that there is no room for quandary. 

It is true that every associated body has its 
head, in order to centralize authority, and 
other officers to look after the multifarious 
details which can be handled in no other way. 
These men are elected by the will of the ma- 
jority, and their tenure of office is limited to 
obviate possible autocracy. 

With the objects of the affiliation and its 
machinery placed clearly before him, how can 
any man who has pledged his wholehearted 
support to the association neglect his plain 
duty? He cannot and at the same time jus- 
tify his action. 

When the officers of an association, duly 
elected or appointed for their superior skill or 


experience, deem it advisable to establish a 
new department in the organization, such, for 
instance, as a Service Bureau, they have come 
to that conclusion after deliberate thought and 
have recognized the growing need for that 
special service in their constituency. 

Now, in order to conduct any business or 
department of a business intelligently and ef- 
ficiently the managers must have reliable and 
up-to-the-minute data; in fact, business man- 
agers have built up vast complicated and often 
very expensive machines to enable them at all 
times to have the data they require. 

Your association officers are not immune 
from this peculiar necessity. They are not 
unique in their needs. And being efficient 
men, are apt to take the most direct path in 
search of that information. They are apt te 
call upon you by letter or in person; they are 
apt to ask you some questions which you 
might regard as too personal to be answered. 
But remember that these men are simply 
trying to carry out the work for which they 
were appointed, and the fact that they can by 
word or letter make you hot under the collar, 
which there is no intention of doing, should 
be proof to you that they are on the job. 

You not only should, but you must give 
them your support. If you don’t agree with 
their actions, you have the power to have 
them changed. But as long as these men con- 
tinue as your officers with your sanction, you 
must back them up and give them your whole- 
hearted support. 

So the next time an appeal comes to your 
desk in the form of a printed postal card or a 
mimeographed letter, don’t neglect it; don’t 
hesitate to comply with the request with the 
greatest dispatch. This is the least you can 
do to show your accredited officers that you 
are back of them and the organization of 
which you are an integral part. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















There was a great deal of con- 
sternation among the sheet metal 
men at the Illinois convention, 
Peoria, during their 2-day sojourn 
in that city when news was circu- 
lated about that A. H. Schiewe, of 
Berger Manufacturing Company, 
had been married recently to a 
young lady from Keokuk, Iowa. 

No, it was not the fact that he 
had been married, but rather because 
he had sent his bride out of town a 
few days before the convention that 
caused all of the dissension. While 
the trade is demanding an. apology 
they also send the young couple their 
hearty congratilations. 

1K * ok 
Once in a while you find a gem in 
a place where you have no expecta- 
tion of finding anything of much 
value, and the other day I ran across 
this bit of verse from “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac” in a booklet on coal : 
These Blessings, Reader, may 
Heav'n grant to thee: 

A faithful Friend, equal in Love’s 
degree ; 

Land fruitful, never conscious of 
the Curse ; 

A liberal Heart and never-failing 
Purse ; 

A smiling Conscience, a contented 
Mind ; 

A temp’rate Knowledge with true 
Wisdom join’d; 

A Life as long as fair, and when 
expir’d, 

A kindly Death, unfear’d as un- 
desir’d. 

When I read it my thoughts 
turned to George Carr, who passed 
away so suddenly a few days ago. 

George did not own much land, 
but he had a pleasant little home, all 
paid for. His friends were many; 
he was liberal and his purse was 
freely opened; there was little for 
his conscience to bother about; he 
was content with making a fair re- 
turn on his investment and he did. 

He knew men and enjoyed the 
company of friends. He might 


have wanted to live longer, but who 


-shall say that the manner of his pass- 


ing could leave anything to be 
wished for—quick, painless and yet 
with his body and mind in reason- 
ably good condition, considering his 
age. Truly, “a kindly death, un- 
feared and undesired.” 

ok * * 


John J. Millen, one of the Mil- 
waukee sheet metal contractors, has 


a good business, but he does not let 
it tie him down so hard that he has 























no time for play, as will be seen 
from the accompanying picture, 
which shows John and his brother, 
Nick, on the porch of their “shack” 
near McNaughton, Wisconsin, in 
the Minocqua district, where there 
is fine hunting and fishing. 

In fact, John has established quite 
a clientele for the resort which he 
developed there, with cottages and 
other camping facilities. 

His place is known as “Muskie 
Lake Resort.” 

* * aS 

Daniel Travers, Jr., the new Gilt- 
Edge representative in Michigan, 
had to stay over night in a little one- 


April 12, 1924 


street town in which all the inhabj- 
tants appeared to be on the shady 
side of seventy. 

“People seem to live a long time 
hereabouts,” he said to a discoyr- 
aged looking native. 

“You're right,” agreed the other, 
gloomily. “But what for, beats 
me.” 

x * x 


Charlie Merritt, of the Forest 
City Foundry folks, overheard the 
following conversation in a restau- 
rant in Chicago the other night 
while we had dinner together: 

“Is that your first husband’s sec- 
ond wife?” 


“No, I was my first husband’s 
second wife. She is his third wife 
and she also was my second hus- 
band’s second wife and my present 
husband’s first wife. She and I 
have been bitter rivals for years.” 

* * * 


Edmund Eitel, of “Speco” fame, 
tells the following story which he is 
willing to admit he read in a joke- 
smith’s column: 

A man left home after having a 
tilt with his wife. On the way down 
town a neighbor ran after him and 
excitedly exclaimed: 

“Did you know a wild cat just 
walked into your house?” 

“Did he walk in of his own ac- 
cord?” enquired the man. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then he will have to take his 
own chances,” retorted the man, 
who proceeded down the street. 

* ok 


William Wrigley, Jr., the chew- 
ing gum king of Chicago, in explain- 
ing the rapid growth of his com- 
pany, said it was all due to adver- 
tising. 

“But,” interrupted one of his 
friends traveling with him to the 
Pacific coast, “you have already 
buiit up a remarkable business. Why 
not save some of this advertising 
money and run along on momentum 
for a while?” 

“Well,” Mr. Wrigley said, “we 
have had a fine, fast trip west from 
Chicago so far. How much prog- 
ress do you think we would make if 
they took off the engine?” 
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Here Are the Floor Plans and Elevations of Educational 


Research Residence at Urbana 


In This Building Warm Air Furnace Tests Will 
Be Carried Out Under Typical House Conditions. 


N THIS and following pages 
are shown floor plans and ele- 
vations of the Educational Research 
Residence which is to be built by 


thought on possible layouts will be 
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Basement Plan of the Educational Research Residence of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association to be Built at Urbana, Illinois. 


the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association, the 
building to be located near the 
grounds of the University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana. The contracts were 
let a few days ago. In this resi- 
dence tests will be made, under 
typical conditions, of furnaces, fit- 
tings and appliances, fans, etc., the 
results of which will then be made 
public through the trade press to 
the installers and through the Edu- 
cational Research Bureau, which it 
is expected will be organized this 
summer, to the general public. 

President Langenberg makes the 
following announcement in connec- 
tion with the publication of the plans 
for the residence to the members of 
the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association : 

“It is planned to have every mem- 
ber lay out his own heating system 
and together with an unsigned esti- 
mate, submit same to our advisory 
committee. 


“Suggestions for advanced with our research staff, they are in 
the best possible position to arrive 
at correct conclusions. We can de- 
pend on their integrity and codp- 


eration. 


welcomed by the committee. 
“The whole matter has been, by 


“All expenditures are first ap- 
proved by our trustees and secondly 
by our executive committee, thus 
safeguarding in every possible way 
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the fund set aside for this purpose. 
“The trustees are to assume per- 
sonal supervision during the period 
of construction. 
“The advisory committee will be 
ready at all times to coéperate. 
“Materials are to be of the best. 
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“All bulletins in reference to the 
house will have the approval of our 
research staff before publication. 

“Members, before using for pub- 
lication in advertising any data ob- 
tained by our laboratory work, 
should submit same to our research 
staff for approval. 


resolution, put into the hands of our 
advisory committee to handle. Be- 
ing of such close and constant touch 
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Plan of the First Floor of the Educational Research Residence at Urbana, Illinois. 
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“A great deal of the work is not 
yet completed. Misstatements or a 
lack of understanding of the subject 
may cause untold harm to our work 
and for this reason the above re- 
quest is made. Please observe. 


| 






rose 





‘BED-Room- 


Beod Roowm- 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. 

“Each bulletin is a distinct con- 
tribution to the science of Correct 
Heating. 

“As sponsors for this undertaking 











Owner's 
Room 


13-62 19-10" 








Pian of the Second Floor of the Educational Research Residence at 
Urbana, Illinois. 


“The Standard Code covering the 
layout for air heaters in residences 
will be followed in all this work. 

“Air conditioning, in all its physi- 
ological relations to the human body, 
will become a part of this work— 

“Automatic control 

“Trunk lines 

“Smoke abatement 

“Fan circulation 

“Fuel consumption 

“Flue construction. 

“These are some of the things 
that are in the minds of our advisory 
committee. 

“Many 
thought of and if you have any orig- 
inal ideas that will fit into this work, 
you are requested, urged—yes, even 
ordered by humanity, to present 
them in writing to our advisory 
committee, through Secretary Allen 
W. Williams, 52 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

“Be proud of our work. 

“The results of our research work 
to date are published in Bulletins, 
Numbers 112, 119, 120, 141. 

“Information as to copies of these 
can be secured by addressing The 
Engineering Experiment Station, 


more things will be 


the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association feels grati- 
fied at the results so far obtained 
and, with a spirit of service to hu- 
manity and as a contribution to the 
world of science, is contributing 
loyally and generously in time and 
money.” 


The advisory committee is en- 
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titled to great credit for the splendid 
work which it has carried on so far. 
Still greater credit will be its dye 
when the Educational Research Res- 
idence is completed, for then the 
Warm Air Furnace Industry will 
have accomplished something that 
has never been attempted on so large 
a scale by any similar organization, 

The members of the committee. 
as well as the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, have sacrificed money and 
a great deal of their time for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole, 
but if it had not been for their un- 
selfish devotion it is very much of 
a question whether the research 
work which has now been carried 
on for five years would have been 
continued beyond the first couple of 
years. 

The work which has been done is 
of great importance to the Warm 
Air Furnace Industry, but that 
which is to be done from now on, in 
and by means of the Educational 
Research Residence, will be of far 
greater importance, because of the 
typical “practical” conditions under 
which the tests will be conducted. 


National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association 


Meets at Cleveland Next Week. 


The Eleventh Annual Convention 
of the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association will be 
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Plan of the Third Floor of the Educational Research Residence at 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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held at the Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
jand, Ohio, April 16 and 17. 

The following program will be 
carried out: 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Reports of other officers. 

Reports of committees—Standard 
Code, C. M. Lynch, Representative 
on Joint Committee. 
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Relation to Better Heating, A. M. 
Daniels, Washington, D. C. 

The Association Research Work 
at the University of Illinois, report 


[Le 
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East and West Elevations of the Education Research Residence at Urbana, IlIlinois. 


Wednesday, April 16. 
10:30 a. m. (Cleveland time )— 
Call to order. 
Calling of roll. 
Reading of minutes. 


' 
! 
! 


Communications. 

Appointment of committees: Me- 
morial, Audting, Nominating, Arch- 
itectural. 

10 :45—President’s 
E. B. Langenberg. 


address, by 


Educational Publicity and Trade 
Extension, John P. Wagner, Chair- 
man. 

Special Committee on Trade Ex- 
tension, A. P. Glore, Chairman. 


of Advisory Committee, C. M. Ly- 
man, Chairman. 

Report of A. C. Willard, Direc- 
tor; A. P. Kratz, Assistant Direc- 
tor; V. S. Day, Assistant Director. 
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Simplification, R. C. Cook, Chair- 
man. 
Legislative, 
Chairman. 
Freight, H. C. Kanski, Chairman. 
1:30 p. m.—Education and Its 


Edward Norris, 


Open Forum—Bring up any per- 


tinent subject you wish discussed. 


6:30—Banquet, Hotel Winton. 


The Entertainment Committee has 
provided for this special feature a 
menu and program that will be at- 
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tractive, enjoyable and unique. All 
present are cordially invited and ex- 
pected. 

And let us say right here that an 
especially fine menu has been ar- 
ranged. 

Thursday, April 17. 

9:30 a. m.—Call to order. 

Furnace Cement and Its Applica- 
tion to Warm Air Heaters, William 
P. Werner, Philadelphia. 

The Use of Ozone in Residence 
Heating, E. S. Hallett, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Report of Nominating Commit- 
tee and election of officers. 

Adjournment at pleasure of the 
meeting. 





Waite Submits Plan 


to Correct Errors in 
Gagg Installation. 


In the issue of AMERICAN ArTI- 
SAN for April 5, 1924, there ap- 
peared an inquiry by G. J. Gagg, 
New Ulm, Minnesota, asking what 
was wrong with a certain warm air 
furnace installation which was trou- 
bling him and a diagram of which 
appeared in the same issue. 





IST ¥ 2. 
Register 


C.A rf" 


S 


P. F. Waite, 1412 West Van Bu- 
ren Street, South Bend, Indiana, has 
submitted a plan with suggestions 
for G. J. Gagg, as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have drawn up a sketch which 
Mr. Gagg can follow and which I 
will guarantee to heat the rooms to 
70 degrees in zero weather. 

I am taking it for granted that 
Mr. Gagg’s plan in AMERICAN Ar- 
TISAN of April 5th is drawn to 1/16 
scale. 

I will be able to give him a more 
accurate plan than the one submit- 
ted herewith if he will give me the 
exact size of the windows and doors, 
and also the construction of. the 
house; that is, whether it is con- 
structed of wood, brick or of con- 
crete blocks. 

P. F. WaAITE. 

South Bend, Indiana. 


From Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
too, comes an answer from J. C. 
Boone, who writes as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In answer to George J. Gagg’s 

problem let me say that if Mr. Gagg 
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Here’s How P. F. Waite Would Arrange G. J. Gagg’s Furnace Installation. 


April 12, 1924. 


will change his heating plant and 
will install it in the manner which 
I have outlined hereinafter, his troy- 
bles will cease. 

From the description which he 
gives in AMERICAN ARTISAN under 
date of April 5th, 1924, I can read- 
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J. C. Boone’s Plan Almost Coincides 
with that of Mr. Waite. 


ily see that he has not hooked his 
job up correctly. 

Referring to the sketch which ap- 
peared in the April 5th issue, Mr. 
Gagg should place a 14x30-inch cold 
air register, connected with a 16- 
inch duct, near the “bay window” 
in Room “A” of my sketch. Then 
on either side of the wal! marked 
“Cy’ extending from the extreme 
right of the west wall to the center 
of the room, there is placed a 12x14- 
inch warm air register, connected 
with the furnace by a 12-inch duct. 

In the center of the north wall of 
the northwest room, marked “B” in 
my sketch, a 12x30-inch cold air 
register is placed and connected to 
the furnace by a 14-inch duct. Down 
the center wall to the left of the 
stairway on Mr. Gagg’s plan, I have 
indicated two risers of 14-inch pipe 
and a 10-inch pipe to the second 
floor. The cold air duct at the bot- 
tom of the stair remains as it is. 

The register nearest the south 
wall, now placed in the wall sepa- 
rating the two south rooms, is O. K. 
The second one, marked “to second 
floor,” should be a 12-inch duct. 
The third remains as it is shown on 
the plan. 

In the northeast corner of the 
kitchen a register also is placed. 

J. C. Boone. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
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Trade Acceptances Are Helpful in Merchandizing 
When They Are Used in the Proper Manner. 


Invoices Have to Be Paid When Due Whether They 
Are Accompanied by Trade Acceptances or Not. 


HE road to the place made 

famous by Dante and a certain 
type of revivalists is said to be 
paved with good intentions. 

And no doubt the person who 
wrote the recent effusion sent out 
by “Clover Business Service” had 
only the very best intention when 
he warned merchants against issuing 
trade acceptance, but he put his 
warning in such language as to 
create an entirely wrong impression 
of these very useful commercial 
papers. 

The author of that article would 
have you believe that only by the 
signing of a note or trade accept- 
ance can you be held to pay for 
merchandise or machinery; that a 
signed order without such note or 
trade acceptance is of no value when 
it comes to collecting a bill, and that 
only by having you sign a note or 
trade acceptance can payment at thie 
agreed time be enforced. 

Fundamentally, there is this dif- 
ference between a note and a trade 
acceptance, that the latter specifies 
that the consideration has been a 
merchandise transaction and that 
you acknowledge having received 
such merchandise, while an ordinary 
note simply states that you agree to 
pay a certain amount of money at a 
certain time, without necessarily 
stating what the “consideration” 
was. ° 

The fact that some so-called “high 
speed” salesmen are making use of 
trade acceptances in their effcrt to 
induce buyers of furnaces to in- 
crease orders beyond the ability of 
the buyer to dispose of these fur- 
naces within the specified time, has 
nothing at all to do with the merit 
of trade acceptance any more than 
the fact that there are thieves has 
anything to do with the propriety of 
the moral and legal commandment 
against stealing. 

What the author of that article 
probably meant to “put over” was 


that buyers should not let them- 
selves be persuaded to place orders 
for more furnaces than they could 
reasonably expect to sell in a certain 
period, even though a lower price 
might be obtained by ordering a 
larger number—no matter whether 
the salesman offered to “take settle- 
ment in form of a trade acceptance.” 

And in this he would have been 
absolutely right, but when he started 
out to elaborate, he got in deep 
water, and so his advice, which was 
well intentioned, turned into a piece 
of bad advice. 

A trade acceptance, issued by a 
reliable buyer, is a valuable com- 


Owners of Residences 
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mercial paper—both to the buyer 
and to the seller: To the buyer 
because it enables him to keep his 
accounts with his sources of supply 
in better shape; to the seller be- 
cause he can use these trade ac- 
ceptances to raise money at lower 
rates than would otherwise be 
necessary. 

When a purchase is made on 
credit the supposition is that the bill! 
will be paid when due—with or 
without note or trade acceptance at 
the time of purchase. 

Guide your purchases by your 
ability to sell and the capacity of 
your market. 

Use the trade acceptance when 
there is a real advantage for you in 
using it—and frequently there is— 
but don’t give one to a salesman 
just because he asks for it. Let 
him show you where you get some- 
thing for signing it. 


Are Much Interested 


in Proper Humidification of Their Homes. 


Dr. Evans Publishes Letters Showing Various Means 
of Bringing Heated Air to Comfortable Condition. 


HE need for some reliable and 

sustained means by which the 
general public, the builder and the 
furnace installer may be kept cor- 
rectly informed as to what is really 
true with regard to the warm air 
furnace and its efficiency is probably 
no better demonstrated than by the 
following item taken from a recent 
issue of the Chicago Tribune where 
it appeared in the column devoted to 
“How to Keep Well,” which is con- 
ducted by Dr. W. A. Evans, former 
Health Commissioner of Chicago: 

Hot Water and Steam. 

J. C. R. writes: “A few weeks 
ago you compared the heating of 
dwellings with hot water and with 
steam. I should be glad to know the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
heating with warm air. How does 
it compare with hot water and steam 
heating in economy of fuel and 
healthfulness ?” 

Dr. Evans made the following 
reply : 

“Heating with hot air is inexpen- 


sive for installation, but is expensive 
for operation. 

“Tt is difficult to ventilate when 
heating is done with hot air. While 
it is difficult to humidify in this 
quality hot air is intermediate be- 
tween steam and hot water heating. 
Humidifying is easiest where steam 
heat is used. 

“As compared with stove or open 
fire heating, hot air heating is more 
expensive to install, but less expen- 
sive to operate. 

“Tt is more comfortable than open 
fire heating and, on the whole, more 
wholesome.” 

When the sort of “information” 
is promulgated by prominent news- 
papers like the Chicago Tribune and 
others who use the syndicated arti- 
cles by Dr. Evans, it is certain to 
have considerable influence, because 
the readers of these newspapers 
naturally look upon his articles as 
fairly reliable both because of the 
reputation of the writer and the 
standing of the publication. 
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And no one will claim that such 
“information” does not harm the 
warm air furnace industry, nor 
will atiy one who really knows the 
facts about warm air heating main 
tain or admit that the “information” 
given by Dr. Evans is even approxi- 
mately correct except in the initial 
statement—that “hot air is inexpen- 
sive for installation.” The balance 
of his first paragraph is absolutely 
wrong. 


And certainly, the entire secon 
paragraph is nothing but a series of 
misstatements—ventilation is easie' 
with warm air; humidification is 
more efficient and easier with warm 
air than with either steam or het 
air. 

statements are nct 
only incorrect ;-the best authcrities 
in the heating and ventilating fields 
admit that for house heating there 
is nothing better than a proper!y in- 
stalled warm air furnace. 


Dr. Evans’ 


3ut the general public reads what 
Dr. Evans writes and when Mr. 
Furnace Installer comes around t* 
try sell Mr. House Owner a fur- 
nace he has a tough job, for the 
simple reason that he has an axe to 
grind, while Dr. Evans is “serving 
the public” and has no other interest 
House Owner knows. 
word goes stronger 


se 


so far as Mr. 
so Dr. Evans’ 
than anything that Mr. Furnace In- 
staller may say. 

On the other hand, when the Ed- 
ucational Research Bureau of the 
National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association is organized 
—as we hope it will be—during the 
coming summer, there will be an 
entirely different situation, for then 
there will be a way to get the proper 
information before the genera! 


public. 





Who Makes Competitive 
Line of Furnaces? 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please let me know who makes a 
low price cast iron or steel furnace, 
to be used for competition only ? 

Yours truly, 
STANLEY F,. SWANTACK. 


629 Detroit Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 











Utica Heater Catalog Contains 


Valuable Supplements 
to National Code. 


Through the joint efforts of the 
National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors and the Western Warm Air 
Furnace and Supply Association, 
the Standard Code, regulating the 
installation of warm air furnaces, 
has been adopted. This Code covers 
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the subject of warm air heater in- 
stallation in a very careful and ef- 
fective manner. 

However, the recent catalog of the 
Utica Heater Company, Utica, New 
York, has supplemented this Code 
with some very succinct, comprehen- 
sive and time-saving short cuts. 
These are based entirely upon ex- 
periences and observations of the 
Utica Heater Company engineers 
and hence are very practical. 

A table, reproduced 
which is self-explanatory, was taken 
from a page of the catalog. It can 
be used as a quick reference in de- 
termining sizes of pipe needed for 


herewith, 


the various rooms. _ 

Various recommendations in ad- 
dition to the Code supplements are 
also found therein. Numerous par- 
agraphs are herewith quoted : 
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“There are numerous methods of 
determining the size of pipe to heat 
The simplest rule 
hases the pipe size on cubical cop- 
tents of room, but if this method js 
used, it is essential to make due 
allowance for more than average 
glass surface, bad exposures, exces- 
distance from furnace, and 
adverse conditions. 


a given room. 


sive 
other 

“We strongly advise the selection 
of heaters of ample size to do the 
It will be found a 
saving in fuel, repairs and care to 
heater to select a size safely in ex- 
actual requirements, 
Where outside cold air supply is 
used, the requirements on the fur- 
nace are somewhat greater, and this 
should be allowed for. 


required work. 


cess of the 


“Where soft coal—especially of 
the poorer grades—is used, it is ad- 
visable to use at least one size larger 
heater than for hard coal.” 


“‘Subscriber’’ Wants to Know 
How the Rating of Warm Air 


Furnace Is Determined. 





Mr. Turton’s Dawg will break all 
the furniture wagging its tail over 
this query. 

“Subscriber” asks the following 
question : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

[ should like to be informed 
through AMERICAN ARTISAN how 
the square inch heating capacity of 
a warm air furnace is determined; 
or in other words, how large should 
the grate, firepot casings be con- 
structed to have the furnace deliver 
380 square inches? 

* Yours truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 





When You Find Fault with 
Your Job, You Find 
Fault with Yourself. 


Your job is you. 
your ideals, your business integrity, 
your ambition, your 
stick-to-it-iveness 
and your ability actually to do 
things. When you find fault with 
your job you find fault with your- 
self; for big men make big things 
of little jobs. 


It expresses 
your vision, 


initiative, your 
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Many Asgricultural Implements Require Sheet Metal 


Replacements Before Entirely Worn Out. 


Sheet Metal Man in Country Town Can Pick Up 
Extra Work Among Farmers with Proper Procedure. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis. Missouri. 


NOTHER of the interesting 
A problems found on the thrash- 
ing machine is the housing that sur- 
rounds the fan and guides the straw 
into the blower, which is shown in 
the accompanying side and end ele- 
vation. These parts wear out and 
must be replaced frequently, so that 
sheet metal men alive to the situa- 
tion can round up work and can ac- 
quae a good profit from this source. 

However, many employers are not 
so inclined to have their men study 
up on these things, because they feel 
they will either lose their men, who 
will seek a better class of work, or 
the men will immediately demand 
higher compensation. [Because of 
this there are an untold number of 
shops perfectly willing to let much 


of this work go where employers 


will recognize higher skill in their 
men and win the profit. 

It would amaze 
country town shops to know of 
the unusually large manufacturing 
plants established in various cities 
by various concerns who do nothing 
else but turn out agricultural sheet 


most of these 


metal work. 

Many of the mechanics, too, are 
of the same mental attitude as their 
employers, being content with what 
they have and letting it go at that. 
Of course, for such folks there is 
nothing in the world that can induce 
them to bid for greater opportuni- 
ties, even though a gold brick were 
placed right in front of their noses 
—they would be skeptical about 
picking it up for fear it was ce- 


mented down. The time has come 
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Pattern of Blower Cover. 


when the sheet metal man—em- 
ployer and employe—must open his 
eyes and mind to the greater possi- 
bilities of the industry. 

Wood is becoming extremely 
costly, especially hardwoods for all 
implement manufacturing; and so 
light steel or sheet metal is being 
substituted wherever possible. This 
does not mean for the sheet metal 
man to say: yes, this is sheet metal 
work, but I have nothing to do with 
it. The writer ventures to say that 
if every shop were to make a cam- 
paign once a year to drum up all 
agricultural sheet metal repair work, 
it could double its business within a 
few years; in fact, the farmer would 
be in line to take on suggestions for 
making specialties designed by the 
shop, all of which would be profit- 
able to both the shop and the cus- 
tomer. But, of course, to all those 
shops which do not care to make the 
effort, it is doubtful that they ever 
take the effort to read these appeals 
to encourage them to better help 
themselves. 

But to continue our problem, we 
first draw the side and the end ele- 
vations, drawing in the opening in 
the blower as measurements require, 
as well as the width and the slant 
line A-B. Conditions on the ma- 
chine must far the 
metal is to rise on the blower. In 


suggest how 
this case it goes half way, and thus 
develops a semi-circle and draw 
lines to the corners A and B. To 
whatever the machine would be de- 
signed to, these measurements would 
have to be laid down and worked 
out accordingly. The width of the 
end elevation is all that is needed as 
4”-B’, which is placed as H-T. 
Pick the triangular lines from the 
side elevation, as A-1, A-2, A-3, A-4 
and B-1, B-2’, B-3’, B-4’, and set 
these lines down from T, as 1-2-3-4, 


also. 1’-2'-3’-4’.. When lines are 
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drawn to H, we have the true 
lengths. To set out the pattern we 
draw a line, as A-B, equal to that 
line in the elevation, and then pick 
the true lengths, H-1; using A as 
center, strike an arc as at 1; then 
pick the true length H-1’, and using 
B as center, cross arcs in point 1. 
Next pick the girth space 1-2 ftom 
side elevation, and using point 1 
in pattern as center, strike arcs as 
at 2and 2’. Now, with true lengths 
H-2 and H-2’ we use centers A and 
B, crossing ares in points 2 and 2’. 
Then strike small arc 3 and 3’ equal 
to the space 2-3 of elevation, and 
then cross these arcs with true 
lengths H-3 and H-3’, using A and 
B as centers. Continue in this way 
until points 4 and 4’ are established. 


Then to add the triangular side as 
A-a-4 we pick the offset as A-4 and 
set it as 4-a, and then the line A-a 
is made equal to the width of end 
elevation, or B’-4”. This enables 
drawing lines through all points 
where arcs cross, and the pattern is 
finished. The side or end pieces 
would be built onto these edges to 
suit the construction of the machine, 
and whatever that would require the 
workman would have to fill in as 
best he could, since it is largely just 
straight work and only requires flat 
sheets with flange edges turned on 
one or two sides. The manner of 
making seams and joints should be 
copied direct from the old work, so 
there will be no difficulty or confu- 
sion during assembling. 


D. M. Strickland Discusses Problems Constantly 
Met with in Sheet Metal Work. 


Tells Sheet Metal Men at Peoria Artificial Coatings 
Have Two Purposes—To Protect and Beautify. 


HE following is a resumé of 
‘the discussion presented by 
.D. M. Strickland, manager, Devel- 
opment Department, The American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, before the Illinois Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ convention held 
in Peoria, Illinois, April 9 and 10. 
Artificial coatings are usually ap- 
plied to sheet metal and ferrous 
metal products for two reasons; 
namely, for protective purposes and 
to beautify the installation. 

Although there are many varieties 
and types of coatings, they can be 
classified in five general groups or 
divisions : 

Metallic. 
Non-metallic. 
Temporary. 
Paint. 

. Miscellaneous. 

Any metallic coating is either 
electro-positive or electro-negative 
to the base metal. The electro- 
positive coating, such as zinc, has 
the desirable characteristic of pro- 
tecting the iron beneath by sacri- 
ficing itself. A slight break, pin- 
hole or uncoated edge of metal is 
not dangerous as zinc compounds 


Pw 


tend to plate over any exposed iron, 
thereby extending its service life. 
On the other hand, electro-negative 
coatings, such as tin, lead or copper, 
have just the opposite effect. An 
uncoated metal edge or pin hole is 
most undesirable as the exposed 
base metal corrodes rapidly and pit- 
ted corrosion or localized failure is 
hastened. 

Zinc, an electro-positive coating, 
is usually applied to cleansed metal 
by one of four processes : 


1. Hot dipped. 

2. Electro deposition. 
3. Spraying. 

4. Sherardizing. 


For sheet metals the hot dipped 
process is almost universally used 
and permits the application of a uni- 
formly distributed coating of suf- 
ficient thickness to give real protec- 
tion. Unless the hot dipped process, 
however, is carefully standardized, 
the galvanized coating may be most 
unsatisfactory. Analysis of the 
spelter, regulation and control of 
temperatures and other vital steps 
in the coating practice must neces- 
sarily be studied and definite prac- 
tice maintained. 
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Tin, lead or alloys of these metals 
are usually applied by a hot dipping 
process. Metallic copper or nicke] 
are electro-deposited. 

Magnetic oxides and phosphides 
typify non-metallic coatings, the 
oxides being produced by heating 
the article in carbon monoxide, pro- 
ducer gas, air or other gas for vari- 
ous periods of time, at predeter- 
mined temperatures and in the 
gaseous atmospheres in various or- 
der, depending upon the manufac- 
turer’s particular established prac- 
tice. 

Temporary coatings are just what 
the name implies—used to protect 
sheets during shipment or between 
various steps in fabricating opera- 
tions. Phosphoric acid compounds, 
slushing oils, cheap paints or thin 
tar mixtures are often employed. 


When painting ferrous metal in- 
stallations great care must be taken. 
The surface of the metal must be ~ 
absolutely dry, otherwise corrosion 
may take place under the paint or 
paint pealing difficulties may follow. 
The choice of paints is important, 
as all paint pigments are either in- 
indeterminates or stimu- 
lators. .\ stimulator should not be 
used as a ground coat as not only 
will the paint film be subject to a 
certain degree of deterioration but 
because of its character actually 
hastens the corrosion of the base 
metal. When it is necessary to 
paint any surface which is already 
rusty, all rust should be completely 
removed before the paint is applied. 

Lacquers, japans, porcelain enam- 
eling and other special coatings can 
he classified as miscellaneous. 

The choice of the base metal is a 
deciding factor in prolonging the 
life of sheet metal installations. It 
has been found that the best base 
must be homogeneous, scientifically 
dlegassified and as nearly a pure iron 
as possibly can be secured. Such 
iron will not only carry a purer and 
longer lasting zine coating but tena- 
ceously holds a coat of paint as well. 


hibitors, 





One mistake in an advertisement 
will attract more attention than ten 
correct statements, but it will not 
sell the goods. 
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Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors Enjoy Unusual Hospitality 
of Travelers’ Auxiliary at Peoria. 


Eleventh Annual Convention Voted Great Success by 
Those in Attendance at Jefferson Hotel, April 9 and 10. 


HE late Frank Bacon’s play, 

“Lightnin’,” contained a refer- 
ence to the city of Peoria, Illinois, 
which, if it had been said off the 
legitimate stage, would undoubtedly 
have created in the mind of the lis- 
tener an entirely false impression of 
this truly beautiful city in the south 
central Illinois. 

Peoria is situated on the banks of 
the Illinois river, whose scenery has 
been commented upon by tourists 
from many states, and the selection 
of this city for a convention by the 
Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, April 9 and 10, is just 
another evidence of the extraordi- 
narily good judgment which these 
men are continually displaying. 

The Jefferson Hotel was used, 
and the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors took place Wednesday morn- 





A. J. Hermsdorfer, 
Retiring President Illinois Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 


ing before the regular session 

The convention was called to or- 
der by C. N. Louis, Vice-President 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Peoria. 

The address of welcome was 
made by E. N. Woodruff, Mayor of 
Peoria. 


The response to Mayor Wood- 
ruff’s address of welcome and the 
President’s annual address were 
made by President A. J. Hermsdor- 
fer. 

The latter address is given here- 
inafter : 

Address of President A. J. Herms- 
dorfer. 

Mr. Chairman, sheet metal con- 
tractors, traveling salesmen and 
guests : I am pleased to see so many 
of you here to help make this con- 
vention a success. 

Our Association has passed an- 
other mile stone in its history, and 
we can safely say that the year just 
closed has been a satisfactory one 
for our organization. 

Our reports will not show as 
many new members as I should have 
liked to see. 

I have tried to fulfill my obliga- 
tion as president with the best ef- 
forts in my power. But there is 
not the codperation as there should 
be among the members and the com- 
mittees. 

It is your Association as well as 
the officers, and every good business 
man should consider it not only a 
duty to contribute his share of re- 
sponsibility, but a pleasure and a 
mighty good investment as well. 

In my judgment it is becoming 
more and more the accepted view- 
point that not alone industrial peace, 
but world peace as well, is only pos- 
sible through widespread coépera- 
tion. 

No two individuals are constituted 
precisely alike, given and agreed 
statements of facts, it frequently 
happens that different intellects 
sense the salient points of a problem 
from wholly different angles. 

There are, however, four things 
to consider to make your business 
success: Friendship, good fellow- 
ship, honesty, and coéperation. 

Be friendly to your customers 


and fellowmen, do your work so 
you will be proud of every job, be 
honest in your work and in your 
charging, be a good fellow, join and 
codperate with your fellow com- 
petitor, do your share, become ac- 
quainted, exchange ideas and infor- 





Charles N. Louis, 
President-Elect Illinois 
Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors Association. 


mation, discuss business policies, 
lay aside your grievances. 

Sheet metal firms who are organ- 
ized in many cities find the associa- 
tion the most profitable feature of 
their business. 

However, the organization of 
sheet metal firms does not cause 
labor trouble; in fact it prevents 
this and is prepared to meet it when 
it does occur, organized employers 
have less trouble than the unorgan- 
ized. 

This association is for all firms, 
large or small, the man with the 
small business will receive the same 
benefits and mutual protection as the 
large firm; in fact, the smaller the 
business the more need for this mu- 
tual protection, helps them finan- 
cially and raises the standard of 
business practice. 

Look where you may, you will 
find that trades and professional men 
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are already thoroughly organized or 
are rapidly becoming so. 

Manufacturers, dealers, laborers, 
all are thoroughly organized, indi- 
vidually they fall, collectively they 
stand. 

Sheet metal contractors have re- 
valuable benefits from the 
state association, whether they be- 


ceived 


long to it or not. 

Some of them believe in receiving 
without giving; they are willing to 
enjoy any benefit which might ac- 
crue through the efforts of others. 

I want to commend the Rock 
Island and Moline Association for 
its good work in doubling its mem- 
bership. 

I wish especially to commend the 
Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary for 
the codperation it has given the state 
association. 

I wish to thank the trade press, 
all the officers and members of the 
association, and the traveling sales- 
men way to 
make my administration 2 success 

The following committees were 


who assisted in any 


then appointed by the President: 








Fred Gross 
Retir’ng Secretary Illinois 
Sheet Metal Contractors 

Association 


Auditing— Markle, \lton ; August 
Schleipering, Quincy, and Walter 
Dennis, Decatur. 

Resolutions—Harry C. 
Chicago; George Harms, 
and C. C. George, Springfield. 

Credentials—A. H. Zillman, Dan- 
ville; Charles Spindler, Peoria, and 
Louis Narowetz, Chicago. 


Knisely, 
Peoria, 


Question Box—“*What Can We 
Do to Put Sheet Metal Cornices 
Back?” conducted by George 
Harms, was the subject of discus- 
sion at the morning session. 
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manufacturing proposition and that 
the local sheet metal contractors are 
getting back on the job with shop. 


made cornices.’ 
Julius Gerock, St. Louis, whose 





Charles H. Robinson, 
Retir:ng Vice-President Illinois Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association. 


Charles N, 


that the chief reason was the use of 


Louis pointed out 
poor metal and slip-shod work. 

J. J. Foster, Springfield: “Good 
work, using good material, and ad- 
vertising to architects, will help to 
bring sheet metal cornices back.” 

H. C. Knisely emphasized neces- 
sity for aggressive work with archi- 
tects, and cited the Chicago City 
Hall as an outstanding example of 
poor terra cotta cornice which has 
to be repaired now at a csot of 
$100,000. 


address of 


He advised the use of the 
George Harms at the 
Wisconsin convention in their sell- 
ing arguments. 
Rudolph Jobst: “We must do the 
which is 
metal 


work necessary to get 
Work 
on the owners and architects, show- 
ing them the real advantages of well- 
built sheet metal cornices.” 
George Harms: “One of the 
principal manufacturers of pressed 


sheet cornices back. 


metal cornices stated that this par- 
ticular work is losing ground as a 


company makes a large quantity of 
stamped cornices, stated that when 
good quality material and work 
is had, stamped cornices are still 
being used. 

Mr. Harms concluded with a 
short resume of the address which 
he delivered before the Wisconsin 


Association, which was published in 


full in the March 15th issue, on 
pages 47 to 48 of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. 


He urged that the Illinois Asso- 
ciation appropriate a sum of money 
to place sheet metal cornices in the 
proper light with architects and 
builders. 

President Hermsdorfer cited the 
Adams County courthouse, which 
was built in 1876. The rock tower 
had to be repaired at a cost of $16, 
000, while the galvanized gutter 
work was still so good that less 
than $400 had been spent for repair. 
He emphasized need for coéperation 
in this matter, as in everything else 


in business. 
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Mr. Louis also urged that a spe- 
cific sum be appropriated from the 
treasury to advertise sheet meta! 
cornices to architects. 

Mr. Foster suggested that an 
assessment of three dollars per 
member be made for the purpose, 
and that a committee of three be 
appointed to work up a plan for ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Harms made a motion that 
the Illinois Association codperate 
with other states and the National 
Association to advertise sheet metal 
cornices. 

The Board of Directors was au- 
thorized to appropriate such funds 
as may be found necessary to start 
this work. 

The session adjourned at noon. 

The Wednesday afternoon meet- 
ing was opened with the reading by 
Secretary Fred C. Gross of the min- 
utes of 1923 convention. 

This was followed by an address 
on “What the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association Is Doing for the 
Sheet Metal Contractors,” by George 
A. Sloan, Secretary Copper & Brass 
Research. This address appears 
under a separate head on another 
page of this issue. 

The Question Box discussion was 
led by George Harms, the first sub- 


~ 





James Barrett, 
Re-elected Treasurer 
Illinois Sheet Metal Con- 

tractor’s Association. 


ject being, “Is the Oil Burner a 
Success in Warm Air Furnaces ?” 
R. W. Menk stated that so far as 
his experience went he would hesi- 
tate to state that any oil burner 
could be called satisfactory in fur- 


naces, because of the generation of 
certain noxious gases which get into 
the pipes. 

E. B. Langenberg gave it as his 
opinion that the oil burner industry 
is in the same position as the auto- 





R. J. Jobst, 
Elected Secretary, Illinois 
Sheet Metal Association. 


mobile industry was in twenty years 
ago—a stage of experimentation 
and lack of standardization—and 


that much improvement must be 


made before the oil burner can be 
classed as a success. He believed, 
however, that somebody would per- 
fect a burner that could be used with 
satisfaction in a furnace. 

R. B. Strong looked to see the 
burner men develop a satisfactory 
appliance before the furnace manu- 
facturers would recommend them. 

George Harms stated that he had 
used a Williams Oil-O-Matic oil 
burner for three years with full sat- 
isfaction. His advice is, however, 
always to his customers not to guar- 
antee any oil burner. Let the oil 
burner manufacturers do the guar- 
anteeing. 

“Does a State Association Pay?” 
was the second question. 

President Hermsdorfer cited in- 
stances of laws being either passed 
or killed, the result of which meant 
a saving to every sheet metal con- 
tractor of many more dollars than 
the membership cost. 

The President suggested that the 
Illinois Association follow the ex- 
ample of the state associations in 
Michigan and Ohio, where paid sec- 
retaries are now proving a highly 
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profitable investmerit, and in Iowa, 
where they have just made arrange- 
ments for a full time paid Secre- 
tary. 

The afternoon session adjourned 
about 3 p. m. and a procession of 
waiting automobiles took about 120 
members, ladies and guests for a 
most enjoyable ride through the 
city’s beautiful and extensive park 
system. The scenery along the IIli- 
nois river at this particular spot is 
very picturesque and romantic, and 
was enjoyed by the guests. 

The banquet tendered by the 
Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary was 
a splendid success. 

The address of welcome was 
made by Sam I’. Burgess, President 
of the Travelers’ Auxiliary. 

Rudolph J. Jobst, Peoria, Illinois, 
was selected as Toastmaster and 
carried out his duties to a perfection. 

A. J. Hermsdorfer, when called 
upon, complimented the Auxiliary 
and the Peoria local for the excel- 
lently arranged convention program, 
and especially the banquet. 

George Harms spoke briefly about 
the Sheet Metal Book which has 
been under preparation for some 
time. The book when completed 
will describe proper sheet metal con- 
struction and it will be profusely 
illustrated. 

IX. C. Fischer, Superintendent of 
Peoria public schools, spoke very 





Harry Knisely, 
President Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of 
Chicago. 


enthusiastically on “Vocational Edu- 
cation.” His introductory remarks 
evolved about the making of a man. 
Warming into his subject, he told 
about the importance of the respon- 


sibilities connected with the proper 
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vocational guidance given the stu- 
dent. Then getting into his full 
stride, he explained the desirability 
of giving the student the proper un- 
derstanding of vision and a proper 
knowledge of the service which he 
is rendering to humanity, not only in 
his own community, but throughout 
the world. Thus he brought his 
remarks to the vortex by showing 
how the student was brought by a 
perfect understanding and alignment 
to throw his whole soul into the 
work which he had chosen for his 
life’s occupation. 

Richard P. Bradley, whose real 
occupation in life is enlarging the 
hip pockets of young men’s trousers 
—tailoring—but who is by nature a 
humorist, gave a humorous address 
at the banquet. 

There were approximately 200 
guests present to accept the gener- 
ous hospitality of the Travelers’ 
Auxiliary, and the fifty ladies pres- 
ent received beautiful “Compacts” 
as souvenirs of the banquet. 

Perhaps at this juncture it will be 
well to insert that well deserved 
special commendation for the enter- 





J. B. Sauer 
Re-elected Treasurer 
Travelers’ Auxiliary 


tainment committee, of which A. H. 
Schiewe, Peoria, was chairman. F. 
I. Eynatten, Peoria, and O. T. In- 
gledew, Chicago, were his running 
mates. Due to the unusual energy 
and untiring efforts of Chairman 
Schiewe and his two fellow work- 
ers, the guests to Peoria were roy- 
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ally entertained, and nothing was 
omitted which could add in any way 
toward making their stay in Peoria a 
most pleasurable and long to be re- 
membered event. 

Thursday, April 10. 

The Thursday morning session 
was opened with the address by 
Frank E. Smith, President of the 
Clark Smith Hardware Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, on “Some Changes.” 
Excerpts of this address will be 
found on another page of this issue. 

D. M. Strickland, of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
ton, Ohio, spoke extensively on 
“Sheet Metal Problems.” This ad- 
dress also will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


President Hermsdorfer appointed 
the following committee to act on 
and to carry out the metal cornice 
publicity program spoken of hereto- 
fore by George Harms: George 
Harms, Peoria; Griff J. George, 
Springfield ; President Hermsdorfer, 
Quincy. 

The Treasurer’s report indicated 
the association to be in a good finan- 
cial condition, with ‘over $900 on 
hand. 

The committee on resolutions re- 
ported a resolution to be adopted 
thanking the officers for their good 
during the past year. A resolution 
to thank the Auxiliary for its gen- 
erous help in making the convention 
a success. 

Resolutions were also adopted ex- 
pressing the regret over the passing 
of George B. Carr,*Chicago; and 
Frank Chew, Sheet Metal Worker, 
New York. 

Last year’s action to have a regis- 
tration fee at the state convention 
was stricken from the records after 
a plea was made for this action by 
Charles Louis, Peoria. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the following named men _ being 
placed into office. 

President—Charles Louis, Peoria. 

Vice-President—G. J. George, 
Springfield. 

Secretary—R. J. Jobst, Peoria. 

Treasurer—James Barrett, Alton. 

Peoria was again chosen for the 
convention city next year, following 
the invitation by Mr. Jobst. 
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The Hosts. 
B 
Baugh, L. Max, Meyer Furnace Com. 


pany. 

Beckwith Co., The. 

Beeth, Frank E., Kruse Company, 

Bishop, Chardles H., Sheet 
W orker. 

Blanchard, R. W., Hart & Cooley Com. 
pany. 


Metal 





Frank I. Eynatten, 
Re-Elected Secretary 
Travelers’ Auxiliary. 


Bloomfield, Fred, Manny Heating & Sup- 
ply Company. 

Bourscheidt, Oscar, A. M. Castle & Com- 
pany. 

Britt, S. P., Lennox Furnace Company. 

Burgess, Sam P., Rock Island Register 
Company. 

surton, S. D., National Stamping & En- 
ameling Company. 

Cc 
Carr, Dale V., Carr Supply Company. 
Chandler, Joseph B., Republic Metalware 


Company. 

Chapin, A. W., Rising & Nelson Slate 
Company. 

Cohn, Etta, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


HARDWARE REcorD. 
Colebrook, T. H., Steelcote Manu factur- 
ing Company. ; 
Cox, Harry E., Berger Manufacturing 
Company. 

Cox, Thomas W., Haynes-Langenberg 
Manufacturing Company. 

Cross, J. W., Standard Metal Company. 


D 
Denoyer, L. A., Canton Art Metal Com- 
pany. 
Ditchett, John, Jr., Houston Brothers 
Company. 


Duckette, W. D., Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son. 
E 


Elder, Franklin V., Wheeling Corrugat- 
ing Company. 
Engman, A. E., Aeolus Dickinson Com- 


pany. 
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Evans, Phillip D., Walter G. Clark, In- 
corporated. 
English, E. C., Sykes Company. 
Fynatten, F. I., A. A. Bushell & Son. 
F 
is, Joseph, Farris Furnace Company. 
oe "cases flee tae 


Company. 
wciedies, A. L., Friedley-Voshardt Com- 


ny. 

Ban F. L., Abram Cox Stove Com- 
pany. . 

G 

Gerock, Julius, Jr., Gerock Brothers 
Manufacturing Company. 

Glaser, F. G., Green Foundry & Furnace 
Works. 

Graunis, William, Rock Island Stove 
Company. ; 

Glessner, Charles E., Excelsior Steel 
Furnace Company. 

Griffith, E. E., Tanner & Company. 

Grubbs, Paul F., Follansbee Brothers 
Company. 

H 

Hanisch, R. T., Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing & Rolling Company. 

Harms, George, F. Meyer Brothers & 
Company. 

Harms, William G., Rock Island Reg- 
ister Company. 

Harrison, H. R., Rudy Furnace Com- 


pany. 
Henninger, J. G., J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Company. 

Hogan, Charles S., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company. 

Holch, J. G., Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company. 

Holtz, R. W., Berger Manufacturing 
Company. 

Hopkins, G. A., National Lead Com- 


pany. 
Houston, W. S., Dallas Brass & Copper 
Company. 
I & Jj 
Ingledew, O. T., Scully Steel & Iron 
Company. 
International Heater Company. 


‘Johnson, P. A., Charles Johnson Com- 


pany. 
Jones, H. C., Tanner & Company. 
K 
Kallister, C. E., C. E. Kallister & Com- 
pany: 
Kellerstrass, Charles H., Nichols Wire 
Sheet & Hardware Company. 
Kelley, William T., Scully Steel & Iron 
Company. 
Keller, C. J., Art Stove Company. 
Ketchum, A. E., Wheeling Corrugating 
Company. 
Knisely, Harry C., Harry C. Knisely 
Company. 
L 
Laffin, William P., Tuttle & Bailey Man- 
ufacturing Company. 
Langenberg, E. B., Haynes-Langenberg 
Manu facturing Company. 
Lorenz, John M., Chicago Furnace & 
Supply Company. 
Lorenz, P. M., Inland Steel Company. 
M 
Mackey, R. E., Stockhoff Supply Com- 
pany. 
Manny, J. H., The Manny Heating & 
Supply Company. 
Masten, Harry G., Lincoln Steel Com- 
pany. 
Menk, R. W., Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company. 
N 
Nebel, E. A., Nebel Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
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Niehaus, H. J., Follansbee Brothers 
Company. 
Norman, E. W., Merchant & Evans Com- 
pany. 
Norris, Robert F., C. E. Kallister & 
Company. 
P 


Pedersen, A. G., AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpWARE REcorpD. 
Perkins, J. L. 
Purdom, M. L., Hammond Sheet Metal 
Company. 
R 


Robinson, H. E., Robinson Furnace Com- 


pany. 

Ross, A. J., Henry Furnace & Foundry 
Company. 

Rush, R. J., Nichols Wire Sheet & Hard- 
ware Company. 


s 


Sauer, J. B., Meyer Furnace Company. 

Schiewe, A. H., Berger Manufacturing 
Company. 

Schneider, G. B., Clark Smith Hardware 
Company. 

Scott, Edwin A., Edwin A. Scott Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Spindler, Charles, F. Meyer & Brother 
Company. 

Symonds, W. H., 
Company. 


Symonds Register 


FELLAS, “THIS 1S Quite 
UNEXPECTED-  NENER 
MADE A SPEECH IN MY 


WELL, T CONT KNOw WHAT 
“i SAY Bur Everyeovy 
SEEMS TO WIND UP THEIR 
SPEECH WITH A JOKE So 
Tit Wy WD TELL ONE- 





Traveling Salesmen’s 
Auxiliary Holds Good 
Meeting at Peoria. 


The Traveling Salesmen’s Auxili- 
ary to the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Illinois held its meet- 
ing at Peoria during the convention 
of the parent organization. 

There was a representative group 
of live wire salesmen on the job at 
the meeting and many were the glad 
handshakes exchanged among the 
happy association. 

The election of officers was as 
follows: 

President—O. T. Ingledew, Chi- 
cago. 

Vice President—William P. Laf- 
fin, Chicago. ; 

Secretary—F. I. Eynatten, Peoria, 
re-elected. 









~SO “HE LiL Kip SE2- 
“-rway AMEN AN’ THIT 





True-to-Life Pictures of Ralph Blanchard When He Was Called Upon for His 
Usual Speech. No Banquet Goes Right in His Opinion Unless He Has a Call. 


Strong, R. B., Homer Furnace Company. 

Strong, John T., Culter & Strong Stove 
Company. 

Suck, O. B., J. H. Heimbuecher Metals 
Company. 

Smith, M. L., Culter & Proctor Stove 
Company. 

T 


Tenk, R., Tenk Hardware Company. 
Ww 

Waite, J. M., American Porcelain Range 
Company. 

Walker, Roy C., Meyer Furnace Com- 
pany. 

Whitmer, Robert P., American Foundry 
& Furnace Company. 

Whitmer, L. G., American Foundry & 
Furnace Company. 

Wiechert, Arthur F., St. Clair Foundry 
Corporation. 

Wilkening, F. A., Standard Metal Com- 
pany. 

Williams, H. E., Wise Furnace Com- 


pany. 
Wrede, William, Republic Metalware 
Company. 





Send us copies of your advertise- 
ments. 


Treasurer — John |’. Sauer, 
Peoria, re-elected. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — Herb Sy- 


monds, St. Louis. 





Father of Joseph Matt- 
ingly, Indianapolis, 
Buried Saturday, April 5. 

The heartfelt sympathy of the en- 
tire sheet metal fraternity goes out 
to Joseph Mattingly, Smithers Roof- 
ing Company, Indianapolis, and his 
family in their recent bereavement 
caused by the death of Mr. Mat- 
tingly’s father, who was buried Sat- 
urday, April 5. 

The younger Mr. Mattingly is a 
very prominent and active member 
of the Indiana Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association and he has a host 
of friends. 
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Frank E.. Smith Admonishes Sheet Metal Men 
to Use Their Expert Knowledge for Customers. 


Head of Clark-Smith Hardware, Peoria, Says Simply 
Doing a Job for a Customer Is Not Serving Him. 


The following are excerpts from 
the address of Frank E. Smith, 
President of Clark-Smith MHard- 
ware Company, Peoria, Lllinois, de- 
livered at Illinois Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ convention, Peoria, Illinois, 


April 10: 


Someone has well said “There is 
nothing so changeless as change” 
and study of history, of all kinds— 
that shown by the bones of long ex- 
tinct animals, buried deep in an- 
cient strata of the earth’s crust, as 
well as the more recent or modern 





records which have been and are 
now being explored—seem to prove 
the slowly continuous 
changes which in their course have 
led up to the present stage of man 
and his advancement in knowledge. 

In less than fifty years have oc- 
curred changes which have seemed 
almost revolutionary, but which in- 
stead have been a part of the slow 
process of evolution which rolls on 
through all the ages. 

This evolution seems to be well 
described by Tennyson in his poem, 
“The Brook”: ‘““Men may come and 
men may go, but I go on forever.” 

As a boy, my work required me 
to spend much of my time in and 
about the tinshop. In the tinshop I 
have in mind were eight or ten tin- 
ners and much of their time was 


evolving 


spent in making tinware, from tin 
cups to wash boilers and, also, all 
kinds of special jobs which people 
brought in to have made up for 
them. Two apprentices were allowed 
to do repair work if it fell within 
their ability and skill and were all 
the time taught to do better work 
and to do a quick and neat job of 
soldering. You know as well as I 
how far from it some of them got. 
All of the tinners were required to 
be able to make up such ware. I do 
not know what proportion of men 
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In 1855, Sir Henry Bessemer pat- 
ented his process of making: stee| 
from pig iron and one of the great 
changes for the benefit of civilized 
man and his wants was on. It was 
a number of years after this, pos- 
sibly twenty-five or thirty, before 
the making of sheet steel instead of 
iron got under headway in this 
country, and since then the produc- 
tion of our steel mills has increased 
so enormously as to be almost un- 
believable and sounds like a tale 
from Arabian Nights. 

The open hearth process is a later 
development than the Bessemer and, 
for some purposes, appears to give 
better results. 

It has been found by test of time 
that for resistanée to corrosive in- 
fluence in atmospheric conditions, 














you now have in your shops who 
could lay out and make up coffee 
pots, tin pails and other articles of 
common use, but I dare say the pro- 
portion is small. 

One of the materials of common 
use was sheet iron, not sheet steel 
that we now know, but sheet iron; 
a material resembling somewhat in 
appearance that which is of present 
day use, yet not the same by any 
means. This sheet iron could be 
double seamed across a sheet but 
not with its length. Whenever a 
tinner tried to make a sharp break 
along the length of the sheet, the 
trial would be followed by a good 
deal of explosive oratory which 
sounded very much like “cussing.” 
It could not even be trusted for 
making a right angle break. 


addition of a small amount of cop- 


per gives a considerably greater life 
to the sheet steel and makes it of 
much greater value to the consumer 
than the steel that does not have the 
copper contents, for the additional 
cost is a trifle as compared with the 
additional life of the steel when ex- 
posed to weather. 

At the time to which I refer there 
was a material of common use called 
Russian iron. This was a smooth, 
glossy surfaced iron and was, as its 
name indicates, a Russian product. 
It was packed in bundles of about 
5 feet in length and wrapped in a 
tough fibre matting. Upon opening 
the bundle there would be found 
sheets of uneven length and some- 
times the ocean air had been able to 
get on the inside and evidence was 
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there in the shape of rust spots. 
There was no recourse and all we 
could do would be to make the 
charge for the good material high 
enough to cover the loss. 

An American company about this 
time brought out a product which 
thev called Wood’s Planished Iron 
and proceeded to put it upon the 
market. It was packed in moisture- 
proof cases, the sheets were of even 
length, and the product rapidly re- 
placed the Russian in this market. 

In the early 90’s, under the lead 
of William McKinley, a tariff bill 
was enacted which assessed a charge 
upon tinplate imported into this 
country, and as a result a great 
number of tinplate manufacturing 
plants were established and began 
operations. 


through the imported tinplate and 
assorted it, taking out any that had 
pin holes or other defects and giving 
the good sheets only to the men to 
prepare for the roof. This practice 
seems to have fallen into disuse and 
marks one of the changes which 
have occurred. 

Trouble soon followed. Then 
came a period full of theories of 
this, that, and the other thing, 
offered as cures for the trouble, 
which trouble came principally from 
one source which no one dared to 
correct. The mill managers in their 
effort to show proper costs or re- 
duce those previously established 
kept calling for increased produc- 
tion, greater tonnage output, and the 
result was that plates which should 
have been sent to scrap or sold only 
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per cent lead. That percentage has 
slipped until the present standard is 
less than 20 per cent tin and, in 
many cases, less than 18 per cent 
tin. Of course, this reduces the cost 
of the mixture very materially. It 
is doubtful if so great a proportion 
of lead in the coating leaves it hard 
enough for our climate, but how- 
ever that may be, I am very sure 
that what the master tinner saves jn 
his price per box is lost under the 
soldering iron of his workman, that 
is, if he insists on having all seams 
tight. 

The coating should be so dis- 
tributed over every sheet that all of 
the surface is evenly coated and, 
most important of all, that there 
should be no exposed parts to start 
the familiar pin hole. Given mate- 
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Of the managers of these new 
plants (nearly all of whom were im- 
ported ) some knew the business and 
others said they knew it. These 
new mills seemed to pick on terne 
plates as their basis of production. 

Previous to the establishment of 
the industry in this country, tin 
plate was known entirely by brands ; 
never was anything heard of pounds 
of coating, etc., but brands estab- 
lished by the makers were used en- 
tirely. I can recall such names as 
Pontymister, Worcester, Dyffryn in 
terne plates, and Melyn and Calland 
in the charcoal brights, while Coak- 
ley K was well known among coke 
users. 

As a boy I frequently saw the 
Shop foreman preparing the work 
of a job of tin roofing. He went 


for use which did not involve, pos- 
sible leaky roofs, were packed along 
with the perfectly good. 

Recently I have been told that 
plans are about complete for this 
program of advertising and that one 
of the points will be to urge the 
consumers to insist upon the use of 
the best materials. 

A good tin roof is one of the best 
and the most practical forms of roof 
in this climate, but the adjective 
“good” is an essential part of the 
description. Any good plate or sheet 
of steel, if it is well enough an- 
nealed, so as to be soft and readily 
worked, will do for the base. The 
coating is the important thing. At 
the time the manufacture was begun 
in this country the coating was 
usually 33%4 per cent tin and 6634 


rial of this kind, put on by a com- 
petent and careful workman and 
properly protected by paint, there is 
no reason why a tin roof should not 
give most satisfactory results. 

From the consumer’s standpoint 
(and the consumer has a right to 
consideration ) he is right in expect- 
ing you to use your knowledge and 
skill that he may be correctly in- 
formed ; and you, if you do so cor- 
rectly inform him, should make 
your charge for service on that 
basis, but the consumer is entitled 
to expect that you will use care with 
your expert knowledge to furnish 
him the best for his use. Do we 
meet that responsibility, if, in order 
to save a small price in material, we 
condemn him to a loss in use or 
wear and tear of 25 per cent or 30 
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per cent? As an example, you may 
charge $100 for a job; probably at 
the extreme $20 will cover materials 
used, while the greater portion of 
the $80 will be made up of labor and 
the rest of it will be known as over- 
head and profit. Are you justified 
in saving not to exceed $2 or 10 per 
cent of material cost when in order 
to do so you cause him to lose $25 
or $30 in the shorter life of the 
material? It costs no more for labor 
on one than the other. Would it not 
be a good procedure for both if you 
were to charge him $2 more and 
save him $25 or $30? Is it not a 
fair question if you would not be 
better off in the long run to furnish 
the better material at the same 
price? 

I assert that when you use your 
expert knowledge for a customer's 
benefit, and use it properly, that in 
doing so you have performed a serv- 
ice for him, other than simply doing 
a job of work for him, you are en- 
titled to make your charge on that 
basis. 

I dare say there are many who 
have not given consideration to the 
item “Ready to serve.” To be sure, 
you do not go into your business 
with an idea of philanthropy. You 
expect to make a living and more, 
and it is expected of you. But, do 
you take into consideration that you 
have a very considerable investment 
in tools, machinery, stock, etc., to be 
at the service of whoever may come 
and who may want that service only 
for a few minutes or hours out of 
perhaps several months or years? 

Other changes have come upon us 
by reason of the recent war and 
these have been more sudden in 
their action. Wages, we probably 











all of us have in mind, and always 
give due consideration, but how 
about overhead? Is there such a 
thing or not? If there is such a 
thing, how can you justify yourself 
when you do not take it into your 
calculations? If you have omitted 
your charge for overhead in order 
to beat a competitor out of a job, 
have you not played a worse joke on 
yourself than on him? He, at least, 
is as well off as before, while you 
are not. 

Among other changes which the 
war brought upon us was a material 
increase in overhead. Anyone who 
fails to recognize that fact and tries 
to figure his work on the same basis 
of overhead as before the war is not 
only doing an injury to his com- 
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petitor, but a much greater one to 
himself. 

I am sorry to say that during the 
course of my business life I have 
known many who have omitted 
overhead on one pretext or another 
so that they might fool themselves 
into taking jobs that they would 
better have let someone else have. 

Let me counsel all of my hearers 
to go over this overhead carefully 
and find out to what extent it has 
grown in the last ten years. If all 
would give heed to this great fact 
and if everyone would put into prac- 
tice the advice given here, it would 
add greatly to the prosperity of all 
and would be, on the part of some, 
another change with the result that 
all would prosper. 


Secretary Sloan Outlines Benefits Derived From 
Copper and Brass Research Effort. 


Discourses On Greatly Increased Use of Copper for 
Roofing Purposes, and Briefly on How to Lay a Roof. 


N the following address by 

George A. Sloan, Secretary of 
the Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation, delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association in conven- 
tion at Peoria, Illinois, April 9 and 
10, 1924, Secretary Sloan has set 
down in an interesting and concise 
manner a few of the many benefits 
which the sheet metal contractor and 
the industry derive from the Copper 
& Brass Research Association. 

The work of the Copper & Brass 
Research Association is twofold. 
With a highly trained technical staff, 
it is constantly studying and im- 
proving, wherever possible, the ap- 


plication and uses of its metals, 
maintaining at the same time an 
information bureau to solve the 
countless technical problems re- 
ferred to it; on the other hand, with 
an equally efficient publicity staff, 
it is gradually and surely arousing 
public interest and confidence in the 
durability and permanency of cop- 
per, brass and bronze. In just so 
many ways the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association has been assisting 
and will continue to do more for the 
sheet metal contractors of this coun- 
try. I should add that the associa- 
tion’s value to you is fundamental, 
in that it stands back of the product 
of one of America’s greatest indus- 
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When it comes to making a choice 
of materials for roofing and flash- 
ings, gutters and downspouts, the 
sheet metal man is the best and 
usually the final judge as to what 
metal is most suited to a particular 
job. Metals have clearly defined 
characteristics; there are sprinters 
that last and look well for short 
periods of time, but where duration 
is required, stamina is what counts. 

If you will permit the use of a 
term common to automobile own- 
ers, | would say that home builders 
are looking for more mileage in 
building material. With the irre- 
sistible logic of figures, the automo- 
bile owner naturally came to realize 
the economy of cord tires, especial- 
ly as with that economy he bought 
freedom from bother and repairs 
and more enjoyment in motoring. 
The home owner wants cord tire 
service from his roof, his valley 
flashings and leaders. 

Copper Most Economical and 

Decorative. 

Experience shows that copper 
gives the most economical mileage, 
and the public is instinctively be- 
lieving more and more in copper, a 
metal that has been recognized 
throughout the centuries for its abil- 
ity to withstand the elements. I 
need only refer you to Old Trinity 
church, New York, which was cov- 
ered with its present copper roof in 
1846, repair costs over that long 
period being negligible. Then there 
is Christ church, Philadelphia, which 
is protected today with a copper 
roof that was laid before the Amer- 
ican Revolution in the year 1749. 
Countless other instances are on our 
files showing that architects have 
specified copper roofs. 


When it comes to appearance, 
copper has a decided advantage over 
other metals in that it contains in 
itself all the requirements of deco- 
ration. Left alone, it gradually 
weathers to a soft green tone, or 
with the use of oil it will acquire 
that dull bronze color found only in 
copper. In the form of shingles, 
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which are rapidly coming into favor, 


various effects in texture and color 


can be obtained ; in fact, the copper 
shingle combines, as no other roof- 
ing material does, utility, reasonable 
cost and beauty. These are made 
from hard rolled copper sheets in 
a variety of sizes and designs. The 
method of application is simple. 
They are secured to the roof sheath- 
ing by copper nails at the top. Each 
shingle laps over the adjoining ones 
in such manner as to form a water- 
tight joint. No soldering is re- 
quired. No allowance for expansion 
is necessary, as the form of the 
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shingle provides ample room for 
movement. Copper shingles can be 
laid equally well on new roofs and 
over old shingled roofs. Because of 
their raised butt construction, they 
are slightly elevated, thus provid- 
ing an air space between the shingle 
and the roof sheathing, allowing am- 
ple ventilation with consequent cool- 
ness in summer. 


The following then is a summing 
up of the reasons favoring copper 
for roofing purposes: It is the most 
durable sheet metal; one of the 
lightest of roofing materials; one 
of the cheapest of high-grade roof- 
ings; free from up-keep expense; 
the most beautiful of metallic roof- 
ings. 

Observance of Primary Applying 

Requisites. 

There are a few fundamental 
requisites in applying a sheet copper 
roof, the observance of which can- 
not be over-emphasized. Consider- 
ation should first be given to the 
thickness of the metal.. As copper 
does not corrode, there is no ques- 
tion of durability in the thinner 
gauges. However, there must be 
considered the matter of extraneous 
damage. The use of copper sheet 
weighing one pound per square foot, 
commonly known as 16-ounce cop- 
per, overcomes this obstacle and is 
consistent with good practice. 

For all types of roof use soft 
(roofing temper) copper sheets only, 
as soft copper will give the most 
satisfactory results. Hard (cornice 
temper) sheets, though sometimes 
used, are not recommended. The 
soft sheet is, as you will understand, 
more easily workable, especially for 
flashings where bends, etc., are nec- 
essary. 
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Never drive a nail through a cop- 
per sheet. Always secure the cop- 
per sheet in position by means of 
copper cleats, the cleats only being 
nailed to the roofing boards, the bat- 
tens or wood ribs. Never use nails 
of iron or steel to fasten copper at 
any place or under any circum- 
stances. 

If possible, never use copper in 
contact with another metal, but if 
the plan of construction requires the 
use of iron or steel, by all means 
see that the iron or steel device is 
heavily tinned or that sheet lead is 
inserted between the copper and the 
other metal. This will prevent gal- 
vanic action and prevents deteriora- 
tion of the iron or steel. The use 
of brass devices is recommended, 
which eliminates tinning. 

Nails holding the roofing boards 
in position should be well set before 
the copper is applied. 

The temperature at the time the 
work is done must be taken into con- 
sideration by the contractor in al- 
lowing for expansion and contrac- 
tion. A roof laid in July needs little 
room for expansion as it is being 
laid in a high temperature. It does, 
however, require ample provision 


for the contraction which comes 
with cold weather. 
For the sheet metal contractor 


and architect we prepared and dis- 
tributed last year 10,000 copies of 
a copper roofing manual. During 
the past year and a half our Re- 
search department has been engaged 
in the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive copper flashing handbook, the 
first ever compiled, 15,000 copies of 
which, representing the first edi- 
tion, are just off the press and are 


This hand- 


now available to you. 
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book has been subjected to the 
searching criticism of leading archi- 
tectural and building construction 


authorities, including Professor 
Thomas Nolan, F. A. I. A., Editor 
in Chief of the well known Archi- 
tects & Builders’ Handbook. 

In a less technical vein and for 
the information of home builders, 
we distributed 100,000 copies of a 
booklet ‘“‘Copper—The Ideal Roof” 
in 1923 and a similar number of a 
booklet “How to Build a Better 
Home.” Our advertising appeared 
in sixty-eight different magazines, in 
addition to which we blanketed the 
country with newspapers having a 
total circulation of 109,502,000. 
Then too we released approximately 
one hundred articles of both a gen- 
eral and technical nature for national 
magazines and trade publications. 
The splendid coéperation in turn on 
your part has been all that could be 
desired. 


Sheet Metal Contractors 
of Milwaukee Hold 
Monthly Meeting. 


Seventeen members were presen: 
at the regular monthly meeting oi 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, held at Milwaukee, April 2nd 

The meeting was called to order 
by President John Millen, 
called for the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting by Secretary T. 


who 


EK. Tonnsen. 

The minutes were read and ap- 
proved, and the delegate to the Em- 
ployers’ Council was called upon to 


make his report, which he ther did. 
The accéptance to membership of 
the Midwest Ventilating Works was 
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brought before the assembly and 
allowed. 

Treasurer William Gallum ro. 
ported on moneys collected for dues 
and the numerous disbursemen:; 
made in payment of authorized ex- 
penditures incidental to the conduct 
of the Association’s affairs. The 
report also included the balance jn 





the treasury. 

These routine affairs were quick- 
ly despatched, leaving the remainder 
of the evening entirely free for 
friendly discussion of matters of 


policy. 








Siete and Queries 

















Tinning. 


From G. T. Mueller and Son, Colum- 
bus, Wisconsin. 


We are making a steel mixing 
spoon which we want to tin plate. 
Will you kindly furnish us with 
the name of a concern who supplies 
equipment for this work? 

Ans.—Callender Soldering Proc- 
ess Company, 12 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roofing Tin and Furnace Tin. 


From Panhandle Sheet Metal Works, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Kindly give us the names and ad- 
dresses of firms from whom we can 
buy furnace tin and roofing tin. 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Com- 
pany, 347 North Sheldon Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; N. and G. Tay- 
lor Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Berger Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio; Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; W. J. Burton Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, and Ber- 
ger Brothers Company, 237 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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American Hardware Manufacturers and Southern Jobbers 


Hold Successful Meeting at New Orleans. 


Large Attendance Marks Convention in Southern City 
—Group Session Meeting Show Good Business Trend. 


HE city of New Orleans, lou- 

isiana, is one of the oldest in 
the country, with perhaps a few ex- 
ceptions in New England or along 
the Atlantic coast. It was a flour- 
ishing city long before that great 
strip of territory known as the Lou- 
iana_ purchase was purchased 
from the French by the United 
States in 1803 under the Presidency 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

This quaint old French city with 
its hundreds of places of historical 
interest has not been left behind in 
the grand march of progress. With 
its 390,000 population it still forms 
one of the most important gateways 
for the ingress and egress of south- 
ern goods. Then, too, with the 
deepening of the Illinois waterway 
its importance will be still further 
increased. 

The selection of New Orleans as 
a convention city by American Man- 
ufacturers and the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, April 8 
to 11, 1924, was indeed a display of 
the extraordinary good judgment of 
the Association officers in charge of 
the selection of a convention city. 

As New Orleans is a leader m 
the southern commercial world, so 
also is she one of the foremost in 
the distribution of that far-famed 
southern hospitality. As a hostess 
she is superb. Such is the opinion 
of the hardware men and women 
who attended the convention held in 
the Hotel Roosevelt, April 8 to 11. 

President G. A. Trumbull, of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, opened the Tuesday morn- 
ing session, at which time the invo- 
cation by Rev. Dr. Alexander and 
the singing of “America” were con- 


summated. 

W. M. Pitkin then addressed the 
convention and explained the pro- 
gram changes. 

President Trumbull then intro- 
duced Colonel William Pfaff of the 


Chamber of Commerce of New Or- 


leans, who welcomed the Associa- 
tion members to New Orleans. 

President Trumbull made his an- 
nual address, which contained an 
outline of the work which that fine 
old organization has been doing and 
the recommendations for the coming 
year. 

Address of President Trumbull. 

| am sure I express the sentiment 
of all the members of our associa- 
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tion when | say it is gratifying to us 
to have the manufacturers with us 
at this time. 

While you are men of large af- 
fairs, you have seen your way clear 
to close your desks, take off your 
working clothes and travel a long 
distance to come down here to rub 
shoulders with and look into the 
faces of the men who distribute 
your products in the South land. 
You have done this too without any 
view of barter or trade, simply to 
express your feeling of good fellow- 
ship and co-operation, and to discuss 
with us our problems and to get 
from us our viewpoint on matters of 
general import. 





May I| be permitted to say that in 
my opinion there never has been a 
time in the history of our organiza- 
tion when there was a greater spirit 
ot coéperation and good will in the 
hearts and minds of the jobbers and 
manufacturers than at the present; 
consequently, it is my judgment that 
this meeting—which is the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of our asso- 
ciation—will be productive of more 
than usual good results. 

It has been said that the jobbers 
need to be educated along certain 
lines, looking to the more efficient 
distribution of merchandise, and | 
am quite sure that the manufactur- 
ers are in a position to do some real 
constructive work in this direction, 
if the jobbers will assume the atti- 
tude of willingness to be taught. 

Right in this connection, I want 
to suggest that the jobbing business 
of 1923 was not satisfactory, in my 
opinion, to a majority of our mem- 
bers. 

Briefly, let me bring you a little 
picture that | think will illustrate my 
meaning : 

In the first place, the jobber has 
heen characterized as a stabilizer, by 
reason of the position he occupies, 
which is midway between the source 
of supply (the manufacturer), and 
the man who ultimately distributes 
the merchandise to the consumer or 
user (dealer). If he functions prop- 
erly he is in close contact with the 
manufacturer, his knowledge of the 
market should enable him to go far 
cnough into the future to acquire 
adequate stocks of merchandise to 
take intelligent care of the needs of 
the dealers in his territory at all nor- 
mal times and seasons. He knows 
at least the potential needs of his 
territory on any given commodity 
other than the small miscellaneous 
articles that go to make up the stock 
of any well ordered dealer. He 
should adhere strictly to suggested 
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resale prices made by the manufac- 
turers. He also should refrain from 
taking on every new device or appli- 
ance that comes to him in the hands 
of a salesman—himself already sold 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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on the proposition, without having 
first thoroughly investigated its real 
merit and demonstrated to himself 
that there is an actual demand for 
the article already created. 

In the second place, let us turn 
the picture about and view it from 
another angle, or with a different 
shade of light, where I am charac- 
terizing the afore-mentioned gentle- 
man as being a demoralizer. I am 
making the assertion that on nearly 
all the suggested resale prices made 
by the different manufacturers, it 
was the custom during 1923 for the 
jobber to practically ignore the 
policy outlined by the manufacturer, 
for one reason or another—hearsay 
and rumor, unnecessary cost of do- 
ing business was lost sight of. The 
truth of the matter is, what one did 
not do the other did, so that when 
we come to the final analysis, it is 
clearly demonstrated that everyone 
had participated in this demoralizing 
method of distributing stable mer- 
chandise, which brought about the 
final result afore-mentioned. I am 
sure no manufacturer wants his 
product cheapened either by his dis- 
tributor’s methods or by innuendo, 
nor does he stand for his integrity 
being assailed by reason of his deal- 
ings with the other fellow. 





This brings us to my original ex- 
pressed subject, that of education, 
and I leave it with you. 

A few manufacturers have al- 
ready announced the opening of a 
little educational program. May we 
foster the hope that more of you 
will fall in line and make some 
tangible effort to hold up the fallen, 
to comfort the dying, and to assist 
the weak-kneed and faint of heart. 

1924—What of its probabilities! 

Figures given out a few days ago 
by the federal reserve board from 
four reporting districts indicate that 
sales of hardware for the months of 
January and February showed a 
slight gain over the same period of 
1923. They also showed a gain in 
February over January, and an in- 
crease in stocks on hand for same 
period, together with a growth in 
volume in outstandings. 

This, in a general way, should be 
encouraging, in view of the fact that 
one of the reporting districts is 
Dallas, and Dallas is in what might 
be considered the center of a terri- 
tory where extreme bad weather 
prevailed almost throughout the en- 
tire first quarter of the year. We 
may well assume what might have 
been done under normal weather 
condittons would have increased the 
gain materially. Farm work has 
been retarded—in fact, the farmers 
have been kept out of their fields up 
to this time, and the planting season 
will necessarily be very late. This 
situation may be rather discouraging 
to the raisers of spring grains, but 
my observation during a period of 
over 40 years in the black land belt 
of Texas has been that a wet cold 
winter and spring has usually been 
feliowed by a dry summer and a 
good cotton crop. So I am not 
pessimistic over the agricultural 
situation—at least in the cotton belt. 

Building permits from reporting 
districts show a greater volume so 
far than in 1923. I regret to say, 
however, that there has been and 
there is still a marked dearth of 
building in the rural districts; that 
is, in the smaller cities and towns, 
and on the farms, where housing 
conditions in many localities are not 
good, and where building improve- 
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ments are badly needed. 

In this respect, a paradoxical sity. 
ation seems to exist. 

In the corn belt, where is grown 
the greater part of the food that is 
consumed in our country, a bushel 
of wheat will buy much less hard- 
ware than for a number of years, 
This is also true of 100 pounds of 
pork or 100 pounds of beef on foot. 
This may account for slack building 
operations in these environments, 

On the other hand, a bale of cot- 
ton in the cotton belt will purchase 
more hardware than for a number 
of years, but the farmer is not di- 
recting his efforts along building 
lines. Why, I cannot say, unless 
his inclination is drawn more to 
luxuries, such as automobiles, etc, 
rather than to the improving of his 
living conditions. 

Or it may be for the reason there 
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exists a well defined sentiment in 
the minds of the buying public, at 
least outside of the larger cities, that 
merchandise of all kinds is too high. 

On the whole, however, we have 
much to be thankful for. Let us 
look to the future with confidence 
and with determination to excel all 
past efforts. 

People everywhere are clamoring 
for a reduction in taxes, which has 
become burdensome, and growing 
more so as time goes on. 

Members of both political parties 
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are making much noise in this par- 
ticular, and in telling the people how 
to redeem the country ; neither, how- 
ever, willing to concede anything or 
to believe any good thing can come 
out of Nazareth. While we and 
men of like character are standing 
supinely by with a degree of apathy 
that is extremely tragical. 

Seemingly, we are not interested 
in what takes place, and just so long 
as we continue in our present atti- 
tude toward this most important 
phase of our state and national life, 
just so much easier are we making 
it for the unscrupulous in the realm 
of government to prosper in their 
nefarious course. 

Meanwhile the brain and brawn 
of our country continue to pay the 
bills, some of which are the Federal 
Tax, the Capital Stock Tax, the 
State Tax, the Income Tax, the 
Municipal Tax, the Occupation Tax, 
the Exercise Tax, the Franchise 
Tax and the “Yellow Tax.” 

President Isaac Black, of the 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, followed President 
Trumbull with his annual address, 
which is as follows: 

Address President Isaac Black. 

The joint meeting of the Amer- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Job- 
bers’ Association has progressed an- 
other step, not only in the cement- 
ing of those pleasant relationships 
that have existed for a good many 
years, but also along real progres- 
sive and beneficial lines to the in- 
dustry that we are both engaged in. 

Instead of two separate programs, 
we have merged into one program 
the activities of this convention in 
the discussion of problems that en- 
ter into the every day handling of 
commodities we carry, both from 
the standpoint of jobber and manu- 
facturer. 

Manufacturers exist only by rea- 
son of consumer demand. They 
organize their business to supply the 
demand by manufacturing and sell- 
ing departments, not only those in 
our own plant, but also as a “irect 
channel of distribution through the 
jobber and retailer, who, in turn, 
reach the ultimate consumer. 


Manufacturers of standard lines 
and known reputation, through the 
character and standard of their 
products, have proved their position 
on the class of merchandise they 
manufacture to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Therefore, in many if not 
most cases the selling or merchan- 
dising departments of our businesses 
are the most important. 


On account of the large variety 
of goods in the hardware industry, 
and the necessity for discussion per- 
taining to group lines usually han- 
dled under separate departments in 
jobbing houses, it has been found 
most advantageous to bring about 
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the group meeting plan of discus- 
sion, which assures more intelligent 
consideration than is possible under 
the open meeting plan, and which 
group plan has been adopted jointly 
by our two associations for this 
convention. 

This we feel will give greater 
interest and be more constructive, 
as each group of necessity will be 
composed of those having similar 
manufacturing and_ distributing 
problems, thereby insuring a manu- 
facturer’s interest in his product un- 
til it is in the hands of the ult:mate 


consumer. 

The joint convention group ses- 
sions as outlined in our program are 
but an incidental feature of the 
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group plan, inasmuch as the groups 
as organized function continuously 
throughout the year, and they 
quickly become representative of in- 
dustry, rather than of personal in- 
terest. The manufacturer has re- 
tailer and consumer problems to 
consider, ‘as well as those of the 
wholesalers, and his attitude toward 
all branches of the industry must of 
necessity be consistent and equitable. 

The immense amount of work 
accomplished for standardization 
and simplification in hardware, and 
common sense practices, has largely 
been made possible through the 
group plan ofconference, instead of 
grouping the industry as a whole, 
and affords great possibilities along 
these lines for the future. 

Much time and thought have been 
given to the subjects under discus- 
sion by the group chairmen in con- 
ference with jobbers, taking under 
discussion those subjects that will 
be of greatest interest to the indus: 
try as a whole, and our joint printed 
program indicates the interwoven 
interest, and the topics to be brought 
up for discussion at this convention 
by members of both associations. 

[ zm sure that the new plan 
adopted for this year’s convention 
will find favor not only in this joint 
association session, but in any other 
association sessions in Which manu- 
facturers participate, which is bound 
to bring about real constructive re- 
sults in our industry. 

Following the address of Presi- 
dent Black Colonel Peter O. Knight, 
General Counsel, Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers, spoke extensively on 
‘There is one mistake that we must 
not make.” 

Excerpts of Colonel Knight’s ad- 
dress will appear in later issues of 
\MERICAN ARTISAN, 

There were also the addresses of 
representatives of the National 
Hardware Association, the Texas 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, the 
Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, and National 
Retail Hardware Association. 

President Trumbull then intro- 
duced F. A. Heitmann, who ad- 
dressed the convention on behalf of 
the Jobbers’ Association. 





Mr. Heitmann'said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen and mem- 
bers of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association and the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and friends, I am delighted to 
be here with you as usual and es- 
pecially on this occasion, represent- 
ing the National Hardware Associa- 
tion at this meeting. 


“We have before us the question, 
what is necessary for us to do in 
order to maintain our position, that 
we have maintained heretofore as 
American citizens and business peo- 
ple. But my friends the time has 
come that business men must be 
politicians. We must make democ- 
racy safe for our business and capi- 
tal (applause). There must be an 
equalization of taxation. It must 
be as fair as possible, and no fairer. 
The politician must learn that the 
time has come for him to take no- 
tice of the distributors of merchan- 
dise and consider their interest. 

“If the industries and commerce 
of this country do not get together 
and make democracy safe for busi- 
ness, then there will be no business. 
You talk about mileage on the rail- 
roads. That was done pre-war. 
Since that time there has been noth- 
ing but sidings built and few of 
them. There is reason for it. Capi- 
tal feels that it is not safe in rail- 
roads, that is why. Capital is not 
safe in many other lines of pursuit. 
Capital is going into other lines of 
business and other securities, and 
that is going to continue—do not try 
to kid yourself—it is an every day 
proposition. 

“T tell you, gentlemen, so long as 
Washington is organized as it is 
today you will have no revenue in 
business to any great extent. You 
can talk about natural resources as 
much as you please, but if it is going 
to take everything it is worth to de- 
velop them they will not be devel- 
oped. So long as there is a big 


preponderance of people in this 
country who are not contributing to 
the taxes of this country you will 
see no general revival, they must 
have a respect for the Constitution 
of the United States, and they can- 
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not have it so long as they do not 
pay taxes.” 

The joint meeting of the Asso- 
ciations was adjourned, each Asso- 
ciation to meet in executive session 
in the afternoon. 

Tuesday afternoon a separate ex- 
ecutive of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association was 
held in the Green Room of the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 


session 


The executive session of the 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers was held in the Du Barry Room 
of the Roosevelt Hotel at the same 


time. 





Mark Lyons, 
First Vice-President Southern 


Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association. 


A recess was then taken to the 
adjoining hall where the joint asso- 
ciation was addressed by P. D. 
Noyes, former U. S. Rhineland, 
commissioner and former president 
Hardware Manufac- 


These remarks 


of American 
turers’ Association. 
will be in a later issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. 

After the close of Mr. Noyes’ 
address the Jobbers’ Association 
continued their executive 
and considered further the recom- 


mendations contained in the report 


session 


of the executive committee. 

The following special committees 
were appointed by President Trum- 
bull: 

CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS: 
C. H. Ireland, C. G. Wright, F. E. 
Pharr. 
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COMMITTEE ON REsoLuTions: 
L. M. Stratton, B. J. Schuster, W. 
A. Cortes. 

AvuDITING COMMITTEE: Mark 
Lyon, W. C. Thomas, George F. 
King. 

The association then adjourned to 
meet the next morning, Wednesday, 
April 9, in joint session with the 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

In the evening an informal re- 
ception was held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Du Barry Room. 

There were several convention 
sessions on Wednesday morning 
and afternoon and Thursday morn- 
ing in Convention Hall. 

The Agricultural Implement 
Group meeting was held Wednes- 
day morning. And the topics dis- 
cussed were: The value of progress 
of simplification. Is decimal pricing 
and packing economical? What 
conditions, if any, justify cancella- 
tions ? 

This meeting was well attended. 
This was conducted as a joint meet- 
ing and W. A. Graham was Chair- 
man. 

The second joint group meeting 
concerned itself with tools and was 
conducted under the able tutelage 
of Chairman J. E. Stone. The 
topics brought up for discussion 
were those concerning themselves 
with the soundness of the policy of 
guaranteeing of goods. Sales pro- 
motion through the manufacturers’ 
missionaries was also given consid- 
erable attention at this meeting. 

The first meeting of the after- 
noon session Wednesday was in con- 
nection with the builders’ hardware 
group, and this meeting was col- 
ducted under the able guidance of 
Murray Sargent, Chairman. The 
general business situation as it is 
seen by experienced forecasters for 
the next six months was discussed. 
The general attitude was that busi- 
ness was good, but some men felt 
that politics may cut a considerable 
figure. The building outlook is very 
promising, as the builders have not 
yet caught up on their programs. 
The advisability of requiring that all 
hardware jobbers be technically 
equipped to bid on blue print jobs 
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created a great deal of discussion 
and some able arguments were 
brought forth on both sides of the 
question. “Does any trade condi- 
tion justify a non-observance of 
cash discount terms?” was also a 
question which occupied the time 
and attention of the members in at- 
tendance for the remainder of the 
time allotted to this session. 

The mill supplies group meeting 
came next. This was also a joint 
meeting and N. A. Gladding was the 
Chairman. The desirability of hav- 
ing price guarantees in the mill sup- 
ply industry from an economic 
standpoint was thoroughly discussed. 
Then the resale prices came in for 
their share of the discussion, and in 
this connection the viewpoints of the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the 
dealer and consumer were taken in- 
to consideration. As was to have 
been expected, the discussion of the 
circumstances under which the man- 
ufacturer should pay the freight bill 
occasioned some lively but friendly 
argument. 

In the afternoon a card party was 
held at the Patio Royal in the-old 
French quarter for the ladies, while 
the evening’s entertainment 
sisted of a theater party at the 


Strand theatre, Baronne and Gravier 


con- 


Streets, for a gala event. 

Just now, when the desirability of 
eliminating the jobber has come in- 
to so much prominence, any discus- 
sion of the effect of direct ship- 
ments on the manufacturer and on 
the distribution system now in vogue 
would be very interesting, and such 
it actually proved to be at the 
Thursday morning session of the 
housefurnishings group, which held 
its meeting under the officiation of 
C. W. Asbury, Chairman. The 
probability that the jobber and dealer 
stocks were too low to render the 
consumer proper service was given 
a thorough discussion at the meet- 
ing also, and a great deal was accom- 
plished in the way of clearing up 
many difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings. 

“How may the manufacturer de- 
velop an increased market for sport- 
ing goods?” was the first question 
brought up before the sporting goods 


group at the second Thursday morn- 
ing meeting, of which C. W. Asbury 
was the Chairman. At this meet- 
ing also the question of how the 
manufacturer can help the jobber in 
reducing the carry-over of season- 
able goods was brought out. Sug- 
gestions were made to stir up inter- 
est from the health point of view. 
Thursday afternoon there was a 
special joint meeting of the three as- 
sociations, and Thomas Parnell, rep- 
resenting the Old Guard, publicly 
thanked C. E. Ireland for his tribute 





John Donnan, 
Secretary-Treasurer Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


at Jacksonville to the Old Guard 
dead and eulogized departed mem- 
bers. 

Resolutions were unanimously 
passed by manufacturers, jobbers 
and Old Guard to send telegrams 
to Irby Bennett and Henry H. Beers 
expressing greetings, good cheer 
and love, with regret at their in- 
ability to be present at the con- 
vention. 

Thursday afternoon separate ex- 
ecutive sessions of the members of 
the two associations in convention 
were held. The jobbers held their 
meeting in the Green Room of the 
Roosevelt Hotel, while the manufac- 
turers held their meeting in the Du 
Barry Room on the mezzanine floor. 

Friday morning an executive ses- 
sion of the members of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
was held in the Green Room of the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 
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Resolutions were passed thank- 
ing the hotel management, city offi- 
cials and those in charge of enter- 
tainment features, which contributed 
to success of convention. 

Expressions of regret were voted 
on death of IF. R. Simpson, J. D. 
Sproul, W. A. Chenowith. 

The election of officers for the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation were as follows: 

President—G. A. Trumbull, re- 
elected. 

First President — Mark 
Lyons, re-elected. 

Second Vice President—Walter 
C. Thomas. 


Vice 


Secretary-Treasurer—John Don- 
nan, re-elected. 

John L. Keith and L. M. Strat- 
ton were elected to the Executive 
Committee. 

Dallas, Texas, was unanimously 
selected as the convention city for 
next year, 


Two Emotional Appeals 
That Have Strong 
Pulling Power. 

It is well known that there are 
definite emotional appeals that have 
a strong pulling power for distinct 
groups. 

Women may be roughly divided 
into two distinct First, 
those whose thought is centered in 


groups. 


emotional appeals that grow directly 
out of family and home interests. 
The home interest embraces all the 
activities that aim at the well being 
of the members of the home and 
all the things with which these activ- 
ities are concerned. Today it is not 
unusual to find electric appliances 
being advertised as suitable gifts to 
women on Valentine’s day, Moth- 
er’s day and similar occasions. 
Secondly, again there are women 
whose interests are distinctly social. 
This gives rise to the ambition to 
be esteemed and reckoned with by 
one’s fellows. For example, a new 
fashion is taken up as a means 
of securing social recognition. The 
emotional appeals having the strong- 
over this 


est influence class of 


women are social. 
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Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen 
Hold Well Attended Meeting at New Orleans. 


Roosevelt Hotel Scene of Many Renewed Friend- 
ships — Joseph H. Grubb Elected President. 


T IS a pleasure indeed for a man 

to realize that he has “come to 
himself.” Some men come to them- 
selves with one spurt; for others 
the transformation is gradual and 
imperceptible. Some men come to 
appreciate early in life that the 
mere acquisition of material wealth 
alone, measured in dollars and cents, 
does not bring them the satisfaction 





Fred Huggins, 


Retiring President Old Guard 
Southern Hardware Salesmen. 


desired from life. Others learn late 
in life that the spirit of benevolence 
and that only can bring them per- 
manent happiness. 

Emulating the Christ has brought 
men a far greater return in satisfac- 
tion and happiness than the. acquir- 
ing of material wealth. 

Whenever we see happiness and 
tranquility of mind in old age, we 
know that the object of our vision 
has lived and passed first through 
the period of experimental adoles- 
cence and then on to the full bloom 
of manhood and usefulness, and is 
now gliding slowly toward the twi- 
light with a full realization of hav- 
ing attained the greatest thing in 
life—the acquaintance of that most 
desirable of all possessions—a true 
spirit of brotherly love. 


How happy it makes us all feel to 
learn of the meeting once more of 
that grand old body of men com- 
prising the Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, this week. It makes us glad, 
but reflective as well; for we realize 
that some of those venerable gen- 
tlemen who attended the last meet- 
ing have passed to the great beyond, 
but such was the conduct of their 
lives that their spirits live on in 
memory. 

The Old Guard meeting was held 
Wednesday, April 9, and it was ex- 
ceptionally well attended. 


President Fred Huggins read his 
annual address, which was as fol- 
lows : 

Address of President Fred M. Hug- 
gins of Old Guard. 

Once more, do those of us who 
have had the good fortune to be able 
to come, gather together for an ex- 
change of greetings, and for taking 
such measures as will aid in the 
furtherance of the principles of our 
organization ; but, most of all, to re- 
pledge ourselves to keep the faith, 
for the one thing we acclaim, with 
deepest pride, is, that when we 
banded together, years ago, our 
foundation was wrought’ with 
brotherly love, and we have striven 
to build our edifice, stone upon 
stone with kindliness, cooperation, 
helpfulness and fair play. 


As we have grown from a little 
group to our full membership of 
one hundred, some have dropped 
out, but only because they have gone 
before. These we stop to bless and 
revere. The last two, Bill Chenc- 
weth and Charlie Woodburn, passed 
along since our last convention. 
Both, were dear friends, God bless 
them. 


I wish to express the appreciation 
of our members of the good services 
of our worthy secretary-treasurer 
and his assistant. There is more 
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work connected with this office than 
most of us realize, and I am sure 
we should all make an effort to 
make it as easy as possible for them. 


I know I voice the feeling of aij 
our members in expressing our ap- 
preciation of the continued courtesy 
extended to us by the Americay 
ARTISAN, whose fair manager, Miss 
Etta Cohn, has continued the policy 
of her predecessor, Dan Stern, our 
earliest and strongest supporter, and 
not only sends our membership the 
good weekly magazine, but on every 
occasion has helped along the catuse 
of the Old Guard. 

I believe it well to explain some- 
thing in regard to the method of 
electing a new member when a yva- 





Joseph H. Grubb, 
Elected President Old 
Guard Southern Hard- 
ware Salesmen. 


cancy occurs. Under our constitu- 
tion the advisory board has this bur- 
den to shoulder. Sometimes it may 
seem that these gentlemen are too 
careful and painstaking, but if the 
candidate is eligible, it is only a 
temporary delay. If he has won 
the right to become an Old Guard, 
rest assured he will be. 

In the.past we have struck some 
snags, our ship has rocked, but I am 
convinced the spirit of the Old 
Guard is as strong as ever, and as 
long as this spirit exists the Old 
Guard will live and prosper. 

The Secretary, R. P. Boyd, also 
made his report for the year, which 
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showed the Association's affairs to 
be in good condition. 

Annual Report of Secretary R. P. 
Boyd, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
April 9, 1924. 

The Old Guards’ Southern Hard- 
ware Salesmen’s Association has be- 
come a recognized factor in the 
hardware trade. This is particular- 
ly true of the Southern jobbers, 
with whom it affiliates. Through 
the connection of its members with 
the manufacturers its influence is 
known and felt all over this broad 
land of ours. 

Printing and distributing the ad- 
dress of Mr. Ireland, delivered at 
our last meeting. Extra copies were 
called for by many of our friends; 
some of the jobbers had supplied 
them to all their salesmen and one 
manufacturer issued 2,000 copies to 
his distributors. 

In the death of two of our char- 
ter members which occurred during 
the year we are deeply grieved. 
William A. Chenoweth of Philadel- 
phia and Clark K. Woodburn of 





R. P. Boyd, 
Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer Old 
Guard Southern Hardware 
Salesmen. 


Canajoharie, N. Y., were members 
greatly beloved and whose loss is 
sorely felt. 


President Huggins has approved 
the memorials for John K. Wilson 
and William K. Stone. In the death 


of Mr. Rush Simpson of Wimberly 
& Thomas Hardware Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, we lost a 
true and loyal friend. 


The following new members have 
been elected: Tillman  Cavert, 





A. R. Sisson, 
Elected First 
President Old Guard 
Southern Hardware 
Salesmen. 


Vice- 


Stahlman Building, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, of Cavert, Miller & Lips- 
comb; William Thomas Bailey, 
Chattanooga Implement & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee ; John J. Gilmore, of Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, Brown- 
Marks Building, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Thomas O. Parker, of En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

All obligations of the association 
have been promptly met and the re- 
serve being retained up to the con- 
stitutional limitation. 

Miss Etta Cohn, Manager of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HaArp- 
WARE Recorp, who attended the 
convention, was presented with a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. 

A committee, made up of F. Her- 
bert Smith and E. J. Newey, was 
appointed to purchase a radio set, 
which is to be sent to Charles C. 
Forsyth, who is now in the West 
Indies. 

Four new members were accepted 
to the Old Guard, making the mem- 
bership of the organization com- 
plete. 
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The officers of the Old Guard 
were elected as follows: 

President—Joseph H. Grubb. 

First Vice-President—A. R. Sis- 
son. 

Second Vice-President—John J. 
Mopp. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. P. Boyd, 
reelected. 

The Executive Committee was 
rearranged as follows: 

F. Herbert Smith, Chairman; N. 
A. Gladding, H. A. Dean, James T. 
Skelly, George H. Hillman and 
William A. Corry. 





When You Move,§Send Word 
to Uncle Sam, P. M. 


The moving season is again with 
us. More than 600,000 changes of 
address were filed with the Chi- 
cago post office during the year just 
past, according to a statement issued 
by Postmaster Arthur C. Lueder, 
but there were many thousands who 
moved and did not file a change of 
address with the post office with 
the result that many pieces of first- 
class mail and parcel post remained 
undelivered, and great quantities of 
circular matter and newspapers 
were destroyed. 

If you move, notify both the post 
office and our office, giving the old 
and new address in both cases. 
Do this promptly, so that you may 
continue to receive AMERICA 
ARTISAN without interruption or 
delay. 

The postal regulations do not per: 
mit ot forwarding any mail except 
such as carries first class postage, 
so that it is necessary that you noti- 
fy us in order that we may change 
your eddress on our subscription 
records and mailing lists. 





Who Makes “Swift” 
Fly Swatter? 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

Will you please let us know 
where we can get the “Swift” fly 
swatter ? 

Yours very truly, 
ASEMISSEN AND KLINGER. 
——, South Dakota. 
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Dollar Day Sale Window Display Stimulates Business 
for Ashland, Kentucky Store. 


Thousands of Articles Moved Out Quickly by This 
Efficacious Method of Drawing Buyers to the Store. 


HERE are few stores through- 
outthe United States which have 
not or do not at some time during 
the year resort to a dollar day sale. 
It very often happens that the en- 
tire group of merchants in a smal! 
town will agree to have a dollar day 
sale on the same day, so that bar- 
gain hunters can buy to their hearts’ 
content. 
On such occasions the merchants 
agree upon the date considerable in 


advance of the actual sale day, so 
as to give ample opportunity for it 
to become thoroughly known 
throughout the community. Then, 
too, when all merchants are in or. 
the sale, they are able to give it 
much wider publicity, because they 
are able to put forth greater force. 

Some merchants may object to 
this plan on the grounds that they 
do not have sufficient articles price | 


in the neighborhood of $1 to war- 
rant the expenditure, as they would 
be contributing to the advertising of 
the other merchants’ business, t»> 
the detriment of their own. This. 
of course, would be a very narrow 
and short-sighted view of the mat- 
ter and one which would put the 
merchant in disfavor with his cot- 
leagues. 
Such a could 


condition never 


arise in a hardware store, as thers 


Seventeenth Street, Ashland, Kentucky. 


are hundreds upon hundreds of ar- 
ticles which could be priced at $1. 
The individual, however, need 
not wait for unified action, but can 
put on a sale of this sort on his own 
account, such as the one illustrated 
herewith. He will run a good 
chance of gaining many new cus- 
tomer for the store in this way. 
The dollar sign was cut from 
wall board and painted red, while 


the word day was painted black, 
The elevations in the window 


were covered with white bunting, 


“Is That All?” Is the Poorest 
Conclusion to a Sale. 

When a customer enters the store, 
you, as proprietor or clerk, go for- 
ward immediately to wait upon him. 
The desired article is found and a 





Dollar Day Sale Window Display Arranged By Dan P. Hill for the Ogden Hardware Company, Winchester Avenue and 


sale made. Then you say, “Will that 
be all?” and he answers, “Yes.” 
The incident is closed; you have 
rendered satisfactory service; but 
have you been one hundred per 
cent efficient as a salesman? Could 
you not have sold that person some- 
thing additional without inducing 
him to buy something he did not 
need or which might prove a disap- 
pointment ? 
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Store Arrangement of Primary Importance in 


Selling Seasonable Stock. 


Economy of Space Must Be Figured to a 
Nicety in Order to Bring All Goods Into View. 


N preparation for the spring 
| trade, the store interior should be 
to some extent rearranged, care be- 
ing taken first to feature the most 
important spring lines, and second, 
to avoid overcrowding, which is 
fatal to successful display. 

Undoubtedly the question of re- 
arranging spring lines is a difficult 
one. Many a display has been 
spoiled by overcrowding; this, in- 
deed, is the danger when the aim is 
to bring prominently forward all the 
lines suitable to the season. Crowd- 
ed effects are to be avoided; the 
great problem is, how to bring 
spring lines to the front without 
overcrowding. 

Much depends on the store itself, 
and something on the lines carried. 
Here is the usual arrangement of 
one store which handles the prob- 
lem fairly well: On one side of the 
front door is the paint department 
and on the other are and 
shelves displaying builders’ hard- 
ware. One window is given to a 
paint display; in another sporting 
goods are shown. 


cases 


With this much space given to 
two staple lines, it may be asked, 
What can be done with the other 
goods which must be prominently 
displayed at this season? The 
answer is found in utilizing every 
display facility available. In a big 
city hardware store, for instance, a 
post or pillar stands about ten feet 
from the door, helping support the 
ceiling. This might be considered 
an unsightly obstacle, but it is made 
an asset. Around this post a glass 
case has been built to show samples 
of silverware. A customer might 
not see exactly what he wanted in 
this necessarily small selection, but 
he will see enough to interest him, 
and he can find more in a show case 
at the rear of the store. 

Further back in this store is a 
silent salesman in which is arranged 
a fine display of sporting goods. 


No attempt is made here to show 
more than samples. The main stock 
is kept at the back of the store. Be- 
hind this show case stands a circu- 
lar radiator. That might seem to 
break the floor space, but it has been 
utilized as a stand. About this radi- 
ator are arranged metal and wire 
door mats. Everyone knows how 
these mats are needed in the spring ; 
to show them is to sell them. Kero- 
sene stoves are also ranged about 
this radiator. They occupy little 
space, but they give anyone passing 
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an idea of the stock carried. It is 
desirable to show these stoves at 
this season; ordinary heaters may 
be relegated somewhat to the back- 


By py 


liams 


ground, but kerosene stoves are 
especially wanted in the spring and 
early summer months. 

In another establishment a neat 
method has been adopted of display- 
ing fishing poles. A stand has been 
built which permits of the rods be- 
ing shown in the form of a pyramid. 
By this detice not a square yard of 
floor space is occupied, yet the 
sportsman can see at a glance a 
score or more of the rods carried. 
He will be a hard man to please if he 
does not see something he likes. 

Garden tools can occupy a great 
deal of space. Also, properly ar- 
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ranged, they can be shown with 
economy of floor room. A good 
method is to install a stand like that 
on which the fishing poles are ar- 
ranged, but somewhat larger. 
Around this, spades, rakes, trowels, 
hose reels. and such lines may be 
grouped, and the whole space occu- 
pied need not be great. 

Motor boat and automobile acces- 
sories are lines which move partic- 
ularly well at this season. In one 
store where a good sale of these was 
reported last 
placed upon his floor a stand shaped 
much like the old-fashioned stile 
which used to afford an easy means 
of getting over a fence. On the 
steps of this stile were arranged 
wheels, carburetors, spark plugs and 


year the manager 


a wide variety of marine hardware. 
Again the space occupied for a 
fairly comprehensive display was 
not great. 

Baseball bats are a timely feature. 
In some stores little compartments 
are made along the counters, one 
line of bats being kept in each com- 
partment. Not a great deal of space 
is taken up. Another method is to 
make a stand in stepladder form. 
Grooves in this enable the bats to be 
laid crosswise like so many steps. 
A glance will tell the purchaser just 
what is on display. He can pick up 
the bats, examine their grain and 
try their weight with little or no 
disarrangement, and the one selected 
can be quickly replaced from the 
main stock kept elsewhere. 

Household goods can be shown 
on a series of tables, one built 
above another in terrace or pyramid 
style, enabling a wide variety of 
these lines to be displayed. Such a 
stand can be quickly put together by 
any ingenious clerk. 

All the spring lines cannot pos- 
sibly be brought to the front of the 
store, but they can be so placed that 
even those near the back will get 
their proper share of attention. The 
great thing is to make one display 
naturally lead a person on to the 
next, so that the customer is impelled 
to walk back to see what is shown. 

Pass the buck, and you will soon 
pass out of the picture. 
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You Will Have to Believe 
in Your Product Before 
Making Others Do So. 


You cannot sell a tin roof, warm 
air furnace, or any other piece of 
sheet metal work unless you believe 
in it. No man can sell high-grade 
materials unless he is first sold on 
their value. If he is not sold, the 
first objection on the cost floors him. 

The reason for higher prices, even 
though justified, is not always ap- 
parent. To the casual observer, a 
$100 roof looks very much like a 
roof of the same size that was 
bought next door for $60. Unless 
the sheet metal contractor who 
offers the $100 roof is sold on the 
value, how can he expect to get $40 
more for an article that was sold to 
the next door neighbor for $40 
less? 





Make Good in The Job You 
Have, and in Time You 


Will Have a Better Job. 


Sometimes we feel that we could 
do better at somebody else’s task, 
but we should remember—everyone 
gets dissatisfied sometimes, but the 
right sort of a man will succeed 
anyway. So it is up to you and me 
to make good where we are, or to 
get out of this position and into an- 
other where we can justify our own 
belief in ourselves. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required 
by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


Of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp, published weekly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for April 1, 1924. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook.—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Etta Cohn, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the business 
manager of the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
hereinafter as follows: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, Estate of Daniel Stern, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Editor, A. G. Pedersen, 620 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Editor, George J. Duerr, 620 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Business Manager, Etta Cohn, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publi- 
cation is owned by an individual his 
name and address, or if owned by more 
than one individual the name and ad- 
dress of each, should be given below; if 
the publication is owned by a corpora- 
tion the name of the corporation and the 
names and addresses of the stockbolders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock should be 
given.) 

Estate of Daniel Stern, Simon Wester- 
feld, trustee, 620 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 


state. ) 
There are none. 
4. That the two paragraphs next 


above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as te 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books ‘of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se: 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 


so stated by him. 
ETTA COHN, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 5th day of April, 1924. 
(SEAL) BERTHA COHN. 
(My commission expires August, 1926.) 


Coming Conventions 


National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association Convention, Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, April 16 and 
17, 1924. Allen W. Williams, 52 West 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Baltimore Hotel, Kansas 
City, Missouri, April 22 and 23, 1924. 
John B. Fehlig, Secretary, 528 Delaware 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Metal Branch of National Hardware 
Association, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, May 9 and 10, 1924. W. 
H. Donlevy, Chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas, May 12, 13 and 14, 1924. C. L. 
Thompson, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Canyon, Texas. 

National Association of Stove Man- 
ufacturers, Hotel Astor, New York 
City, May 14 and 15, 1924. Allen W. 
Williams, Temporary Secretary, 52 
West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Southeastern Retail Hardware ang 
Implement Association, composed of Ala. 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

National Retail Hardware Association 
Congress, San _ Francisco, California, 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1924. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Peach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. w. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-7}g 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Convention National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States, Raleigh Hotel, 12th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Outing to Quebec, July 
19 to 26, 1924. Frank E. Ederle, Sec- 
retary, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, July 22 to 24, 1924. George F. 
Mooney, Secretary, 213 First National 
Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, February 16 to 20, 1925, 
at Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary. 











Retaif Hardware Doings 











Iowa. 


Joseph F. Sindelar has purchased the 
hardware store of F. J. Smid at Cedar 
Rapids. 

E. L. Mack has purchased sole interest 
in the Mack and Voight hardware stores 
at Fort Madison. In future these stores 
will be known as the Mack Hardware 
Stores. 

The Charles Berglund Hardware store 
in Moline has been damaged by fire. 

Young Hardware Company of Belle- 
vue has purchased the Baungartner 
Hardware stock at Dubuque. 


Louisiana. 

In Haynesville, the Norton Hardware 

Company has been damaged by fire. 
Michigan. 

The hardware store at Portland which 
has been operated by W. B. Stocum for 
eight years has been sold to Laban Smith. 

Mississippi. 

The Sharkey Hardware Company of 
Greenville has been incorporated under 
the name of The Sharkey Hardware 
Company, Incorporated. _Incorporators 
are: Howard Dyer, R. H. O'Neill and 
R. M. Hamblem, all of Greenville. 

Pennsylvania. 

A new hardware concern has opened 
for business at 606 Braddock Avenue, 
Braddock. The firm name is the Strath- 
ern-Whitehead-Wilson Company. 

South Dakota. 


Opocensky and Jones have completed 
a deal whereby they became owners 0 
the Ritter Building. The new firm plans 
to wreck the old frame building and put 
up a modern building, one story an 
full basement, which will be the new 
home for their hardware. 
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George M. Clark, Pioneer Stove Manufacturer, 
Passes Away at Ripe Old Age of 82 Years. 


Identified with Chicago's Industrial Life for Nearly 
Sixty Years He Became a Leader in His Field. 


EORGE M. CLARK, the old- 
G est manufacturer of gas and 
oil stoves in the United States, died 
on Saturday, April fifth, at the 
Evanston (Illinois) Hospital, at the 
age of 82 years and ten months, the 
immediate cause being a cold that 
developed into pneumonia very 
quickly. 

Mr. Clark was born on a farm 
near Westminster, West Vermont. 
His father died when the boy was 
only four years old and George had 
to do a man’s work on the farm 
from the time he was twelve years. 
In 1857 his family moved to Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, and he was appren- 
ticed to a general merchant five 
years. 

In June, 1864, he came to Chi- 
cago and secured employment with 
the railroad equipment firm of Cre- 
sar, Adams & Company, remaining 
with the organization until 1885, be- 
coming superintendent of the fac- 
tory when they consolidated with 
Dane, Westlake & Company, under 
the name of the Adams & Westlake 
Manufacturing Company. It was 
here that he began making oil stoves 
in 1878. 

In 1881 he formed a partnership 
with John McGregor Adams, of the 
same company, and while still in its 
employ, to manufacture Jewe! 
gasoline stoves, he also made sev- 
eral thousand for the Adams & 
Westlake concern bearing the name 
of Monarch. 

In 1885 Mr. Clark sold out his 
interest in the Adams & Westlake 
business and bought the interest of 
Mr. Adams in his own concern, 
then being known as George M. 
Clark & Company and devoted his 
entire time to making Jewel gaso- 
line stoves. 

In 1888 he began the manufac- 
ture of gas stoves, and at that time 
there was but one other maker of 
such stoves in the United States, a 
man by name of Goodwin in Phila- 
delphia. 


About 1900 the quality of gaso- 
line became so poor that it was de- 
cided to change the construction of 
the gasoline burner to one adapted 
for the burning of kerosene, and 
very few gasoline stove have been 
made since. 

When the American Stove Com- 
pany was formed, in 1902, George 
M. Clark & Company became one 
of its “divisions,” and for three 
years, 1908,-1909 and 1910, Mr. 
Clark served as its President. At 
his death he was Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Clark leaves a widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clark, one daughter, Miss 
Alice Clark, and one son, Robert 
K. Clark, who last year succeeded 
him in the active management of 
the George M. Clark & Company 
Division. 

Funeral services, which were at- 
tended by many of the prominent 
men in the stove business as well as 
by scores of personal friends of the 
family, were held Tuesday, April 
eighth, at the First Congregationa! 
Church, Evanston, Illinois, with 
burial at Rosehill Cemetery. 

Thus went to his rest a man, rich 
in years, after a life of great useful- 
ness and happiness, mourned by a 
loving family and a large circle of 
friends. 

It was a privilege to know him 
and an honor to be counted among 
his associates. His life stands as a 
monument to loyalty and diligence. 
His memory is an inspiration to 
those who must begin at the bottom 
of the ladder, for he won his way 
to the top by his own efforts and by 
full-hearted application to the work 
that was given him to do. 





Karr Range Company Changes 
From Partnership to Corporation. 
Karr Range Company, Seventh 
and Harrison Streets, Belleville, Illi- 
nois, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in all kinds of 
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ranges, by Adam, Katherine and 
Edward Karr. 

The Karr enameled ranges have 
earned a high reputation for their 
fine finish, design and workmanship. 
The incorporation of this business 
will no doubt tend to further 
strengthen its position in the range 
field. 





Some Stove Selling Hints 
That Have Been Tried 
and Their Metal Proved. 


In order to make the most of the 
stove business, the most important 
point is to see that you have high 
quality goods. The man who pays 
attention to this and goes after the 
business in the right way cannot 
help building up a good trade. When 
you handle a good stove—one that 
you know you can guarantee and 
back to the limit—it inspires confi- 
dence in your purchasers. 


Then, too, with a good line you 
can get a good price, and most peo- 
ple will sooner pay a little more for 
an article they know is good than 
buy one they are not sure about for 
a little less money. 

A man must have absolute confi- 
dence in what he sells so that he will 
be able to instill that confidence into 
his customers. If you can convince 
the customer that you have implicit 
faith in the stove, the battle is prac- 
tically won. 

The line of conversation to be 
used by the salesman will, of course, 
be governed by the customer. If 
the salesman is talking to a woman 
he should dwell more upon the qual- 
ity of performance than the mechan- 
ical construction of the stove. A 
woman takes pride in the appearance 
of her kitchen. She is compelled 
to, in order to escape the scathing 
criticism to which she would other- 
wise be subject from her numerous 
callers. 





Witten says that if he were mak- 
ing the American dollar, he would 
substitute a stork for the eagle, be- 
cause the latter does nothing but 
scream, while the former delivers 
the goods every crack. 
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Business Sentiment Less Depressed-—Encouragement in 
Satisfactory Action on Tax Reduction. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Prices Lower—Dawes’ Report 


Being Closely Watched— Zinc and 


INANCIAL sentiment has been 
a little less depressed recently. 


It has found encouragement in pros-: 


pects for fairly satisfactory action 
on the tax measure, in dwindling in- 
terest in congressional mudslinging, 
and in the outlook for Europe. 


The foreign situation is dom- 
inated by the forthcoming report by 
the Dawes-McKenna committees. 
This report will not result in final 
and complete settlement of all of 
Europe’s ills. It should, however, 
lay the basis for the most nearly 
business-like reparations agreement 
yet proposed. 

That will be a distinct forward 
step. More than likely the coming 
years will compel far-reaching 
changes in any arrangement that 
could be made now. But the im- 
portant thing is that a start toward 
the goal of European economic re- 
cuperation may be made. 


Some recession in industrial pro- 
duction is favorable. Outputs rose 
with great rapidity early in the 
year. Clearly they have overtaken 
and in some cases outstripped con- 
sumptive needs. Piecemeal buying 
is tending to keep production in 
line with current requirements. 

In the automobile industry cur- 
tailment is apparent. The March 
record of output was 3 per cent be- 
low that of February. This is the 
first time that a decline in produc- 
tion in March was ever recorded in 
the industry. 


Copper. 
The copper market has _ been 
quiet, with producers quoting 


13.62%4 cents, delivered, on domes- 
tic business for prompt and second 
quarter delivery; 13.75 cents, c.i.f. 
foreign port on export business. 
Lake copper has been quoted 13.75 
cents ; casting, 13.3714 cents. Sec- 
ondary material has been moving 
slowly with prices unchanged. Ac- 





quisition of a plant in Cleveland by 
the Nichols Copper Company to 
produce blister copper from scrap 
has been a feature of the secondary 
trade. 

Chicago quotations are 21 cents 
per pound for base and 20% cents 
mill base per pound. 


Tin. 

The New York market has fol- 
lowed London and prices here are 
about 114 cent lower. Business has 
been done in Straits tin for April, 
May and June deliveries and for 
January - February, February- 
March shipments from the Straits 
at 50.50 cents. 

May-June shipment has been of- 
fered for sale at 50.3714 cents, but 
buyers show little interest in the 
far off positions. The price of spot 
Straits is entirely nominal at 51.25 
cents but there are offerings for 
delivery from steamers at dock at 
50.75 cents and it is expected that 
the tin will be available for delivery 
this week. 

Chicago prices on Pig tin are 
5234 cents per pound; Bar, 5434 
cents. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $32.50; Commercial, 45-55, 
$31.75, and Plumbers’, $30.50, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Lead. 


The abnormally high prices above 
9 cents for lead caused buyers to 
move extremely cautiously to avoid 
accumulating high cost stocks and 
when the market showed signs of 
slipping the caution increased. 

In consequence, business has 
been only for must requirements 
and has been extremely scattered. 
The American Smelting & Refining 
Company reduced its official con- 
tract price $5 a ton or % cent a 





Tin Easy. 


pound April 3 to 8.75 cents, New 
York. Independent sellers dropped 
their quotations to 8.50 cents, New 
York, and to 8.20 cents, East St. 
Louis, for prompt, April or May 
shipment. 

Chicago prices on American Pig 
are 8.50; Bar, 9.50. 


Zinc. 


The zinc market was firm, due to 
reluctance of sellers to compete at 
present price levels under condi- 
tions of inflexible costs as at pres- 
ent created by the pegged ore price, 
but today it was easy. 

Demand from galvanizers and 
brass mills has been slow, reflecting 
the light bookings of these consum- 
ers. The prime western zinc price 
for prompt and April shipment 
moved up to 6.32% cents to 6.35 
cents, East St. Louis and then back 
to 6.30 cents; high grade is steady 
at 8.25 cents to 8.50 cents; brass 
special commands 10 points pre- 
mium over prime western. 

Chicago prices on slab zinc are 
7.20: sheet zine cask lots, 12.25; 
less than cask, 12.50. 


Wire and Nails. 


Although unfilled orders for wire 
products are not as large as makers 
would desire, they are comfortable 
and a pleasing day-to-day business 
is being done. 

Individual orders are small and 
for the most part come from job- 
bers needing replacements. Some 
small town jobbers report the back- 
ward season and poor roads have 
hurt sales. 

Small nails and some kinds of 
wire continue active and on these 
products deferred deliveries are be- 
ing named. 

Prices for the most part are firm 
although it is understood some 
larger buyers were able to obtain @ 
figure under 2.75 cents base Pitts- 
burg, on plain wire and 3.00 cents 
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—the automobile crank shaft—which must withstand 
the tremendous strains of heat and explosion. 


—the crimped bottle cap—that wonderful spring- 
tension stopper which prevents the escape of highly 
compressed and volatile gases. 


—the engineers oil can—pushed by, mighty pressure 
from a flat sheet of steeljto a symmetrical, seamless 
container. 


—the aeroplane tank—racked and wrenched in flight, 
pounded and jarred in landing. 


These are some of the exacting requirements suc- 
cessfully met by the House of Taylor. 


But your roofing must withstand not only the heat 
of the sun and fire—the bending and strain of tool 
or wind or frost—the pounding of hail, bricks, and 
limbs of trees—your roofing must also‘tbe lastingly 
waterproof. 


Here again the House of Taylor successfully met a 
problem. Installations of Taylor’s roofing tin applied to 
buildings sixty years ago are still on the roofs rendering 
satisfactory protective service! 


The House of Taylor prides itself on successfully meet- 
ing the problems of many lines of industry, but above 
all, it is proud of its record in fulfilling the need for a 
long lasting, fireproof, inexpensive roofing and flash- 
ing material. 


Today Taylor’s Target-and-Arrow is coated by the 
same painstaking, method of hand-dipping used in years 
gone by. It is carried in stock by leading distributors 
located in all parts of the U.S. A. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
H. N. TAYLOR, President 


Established in the U. S. A. in 1810 by William, George and Tracy Taylor, 
descendants of Major John Hanbury of the Hanbury-Tracy family, who 
introduced the art of tinning into Wales in 1703. 
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base Pittsburgh, on wire nails. 
Where southern Ohio nails enter 
into competition with the Pitts- 
burgh product, freight rates are be- 
ing equalized. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Business is not good in nuts, bolts 
and rivets, buying from day to day 
being insufficient to satisfy all pro- 
ducers. In this situation, the ten- 
dency is to seek by price cuts to 
gather a share of the going business 
and the price situation is generally 
unsettled. Where the open market 
quotation on large machine bolts is 
60 and 5 off, some orders have been 
taken at 60 and 10 off, while par- 
ticularly attractive orders developed 
a 60, 10 and 5 per cent discount 
Shipments are well distributed, 
jobbers placing orders as material 
is needed. Some railroads are buy- 
ing nuts and bolts as well as rivets. 
Some fair sized orders for rivets 
have been placed by car builders 
and equipment companies. Rivets 
in attractive lots have gone as low 
as 2.65 cents, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate. 


As is usual in such 
source of the rumor last week that 
the tin plate price for the third 
quarter was about to be made has 
not been ascertained. As to the 
authority for the rumor, that is not 
ascertainable for the simple and 
sufficient reason that there is none. 
Development of the tin plate price 
for the third quarter is not in sight. 

There is much talk about there 
being an advance in tin plate for 
third quarter, over the $5.50 price 
ruling for the past year. 

The most prevalent argument just 
now would be that on November 1, 
1923, when the $5.50 price was re- 
affirmed for the present half year, 
sheet bars were $42.50 as they are 
now, while pig tin was 41.87% 
cents, while it is now ten cents 
higher, hence 1714 cents advance 
on a box of tin plate. 

One might also figure, however, 
that a year ago, April 26th, tin plate 
was $5.50, ton 44.1214 cents and 
sheet bars $45.00. At 134 pounds 
of tin per box and 20 boxes to the 
ton of sheet bars, which are only ap- 


cases, the 


proximate figures, of course, there 
would be 12% cents advance on 
account of tin and 12% cents re- 
duction on account of sheet bars, 
i.e., no change from $5.50. 


Sheets. 


There is no change as to sheet 
prices. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company holds strictly to the 
old prices, 3.00 cents for blue an- 
nealed, 3.85 cents for black and 5.00 
cents for galvanized. The inde- 
pendents quite generally, though not 
universally, shade these prices $2.00 
a ton on black and galvanized and 
$2.00 to $3.00 a ton on blue an- 
nealed. Independents obtain 3.85 
cents on black occasionally, and 
5.00 cents on galvanized more fre- 
quently, but they seem to be doing 
little on blue annealed except at 2.85 
cents and 2.90 cents. 

The two great 
whether the leading interest will re- 
duce its prices and whether the in- 


questions are 
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dependents will make greater cop. 
cessions. As to the leading inter. 
est there are no indications that it 
will reduce. It has given no hint to 
customers that it will, and there js 
the circumstancial evidence of the 
item we reported a week ago, that 
the company’s sheet bookings jn 
March were the largest for any 
October. 


month — since 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $17.50 to $18.50; 
old iron axles, $25.50 to $26.00; 
steel springs, $19.50 to $20.00; No. 
1 wrought iron, $13.50 to $14.00; 
No. 1 cast, $18.25 to $18.75, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 


pounds: Light copper, 9 cents; 
light brass, 5% cents; lead 5% 
cents; zinc, 334 cents, and cast 


aluminum, 16% cents. 


Trade in Pig Iron Remains Dull—Prices Show 
More Weakness. 


Buying Limited Everywhere to Small 
Prompt Lots—Chicago Price at $24.50. 


ISTLESSNESS and_ indiffer- 
ence are typical of pig iron buy- 

ers’ attitude at Pittsburgh. Deliv- 
eries on contracts are heavy. Two 
producers report shipments exceed 
production. Users are asking fur- 
naces to expedite ‘deliveries. Sales 
for several days have involved only 
single carload or 100-ton lots. No 
inquiries are pending. The reduc- 
tion in ore prices is discounted, as 
ore at the new figures will not reach 
furnaces until summer or next fall. 
Activity at Chicago in the pig iron 
market has dropped to a low ebb and 
sales of 100-ton lots now are scarce. 
Shipments on contracts are heavy, 
and in this respect April is starting 
out on the same level with March, 
which was better than February. 
Car wheel, automobile and imple- 
ment foundries are melting less 
iron, but the general jobbing foun- 
dries are holding their own. Hope 
is entertained that the automobile 
business will revive with several 
weeks of good weather. Furnaces 


are getting $24.50 furnace for the 
small northern foundry and malle- 
able business that is being done. One 
broker is selling small lots of malle- 
able at $24. 

The general opinion is a good 
tonnage would develop a_ furnace 
price under $24.50, but no such test 
Most 
melters are buying as little as pos- 


of the market is in sight. 


sible, believing an advance is im- 
probable and a reduction is possible 
when they have to buy. 

Pig iron at Birmingham shows no 
improvement, sales are few and 
small, and in many instances for 
spot shipment. Quotations are weak 
and $22.50 for No. 2 foundry is re- 
ported, with $23 and $23.50 as the 
price. The Woodward 
[ron Company has been shipping its 
output and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Company continues loading 
iron from stock, so that there is a 

reduction of accumulated 
The local melt: @f pig iron 
shows no. decline. 


common 


general 
iron. 
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Lllustrations show elbows of all angles from 10 to 90°. 
Note how close each cluster of elbows hugs the walls. 


Use short angle elbows to get around sills, 
cornice mouldings and all other projections, 


thus preventing the commonly 
known soldered break in the pipe. 

By using c ombinations of this 
kind, soldering is not necessary 
as elbows fit into each other 
very snug and the small opening 
at the joints will permit sewer 
gases to escape, thus increasing 
the life of the entire spout. 

These elbows are made 
in all designs and your 
dimensions can 
be arranged 
right on the 
job. 
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This Emblem of 
Quality is stamped 


in each. 
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THE FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Chicago Warehouse Prices on Hardware and Metals. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry. 24 60 
en Fdy. No. 
©0066-0646 04408 6s 28 51 to 29 01 
me Sup. Char- 
it sw.aeeeds ene 29 04 
Malleabie heaethees 24 60 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
PLATES. 
Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 45 
Ix 14x20..... 4 06 
xx 14x20 56 sheets 7 67 
IxXxx BEBDD. cocccccces 18 12 
po oo Re Pre 18 65 
Ic 0x28 112 sheets 27 50 
Ix ee Perrre 29 85 
IxxX 20x28 656 eens 16 16 
IxXxx BERGE. ccccocce 17 20 
oe s a errr 18 26 
TERNE PLATES. 
Per Box 
IC 20x28, 40-lb. 112 sheets $25 60 
IX 20x28, 40-lb. “ = 28 60 
Ic 20x28, 30-lb. “* 9 21 80 
IX 20x28, 30-lb. “ . 24 70 


IC 20x28, 25-lb. “ ~ 20 80 
IX 20x28,25 lb.‘ 
IC 20x28, 20-Ib. 
IV 20x28, 20-Ib. 


ad 
coc 
o- 
oo 


: oe 21 15 


IC 20x28, 15-lb. “ - 17 05 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. “ - 15 75 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ _ 14 05 


COKE PLATES. 


80 lbs., base, 20x28.$13 85 


Cokes, 
90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 10 


Cokes, 


Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 45 

Coes, 107 lbs., base, IC 
wiengded eames ae 14 86 

Cokes, 135 Tbs., base, 1x 
bce anne sees s+. 17 40 

Cokes, 155 Ibs., base, 56 
NEED 02ccsecncesesecevoes 9 76 

a > 175 lbs., base, 66 
BOR cccccogcescesssses 10 65 

olin 195 lbs., base, 56 
GROGED cccccccccccecs sane Ba 

BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base ...... weced per 100 Ibs. $3 50 
ONE PASS Bee 4 ROLLED 

No, 18-20...... --per 100 Ibs. $4 50 
BOO, BNE. cc cccas per 100 lbs. 4 55 
BA Bilccececccues per 100 Ibs. 4 60 
BE Bee ccedevene -per1001bs. 4 65 
BP Beecsccecesnn per100Ibs. 4 70 
lt Oe vtcseccenas per 100Ibs. 4 75 

GALVANIZED. 
I Seren per 100 lbs. $4 85 
No. 18-20....... per100 lbs. 5 00 
No. 22-24....... per100 lbs. 56 15 
BO, Bee cesccgece per 100 lbs. 5 30 
MO, Bee cccccceee per 100 lbs. 656 45 
a eee per 100 lbs. 5 60 
ee eee per 100 lbs. 6 10 


BAR SOLDER. 


errr .per 100 lbs. 32 50 
Commmpenetal. 
ae .per 100 lbs. 31 75 
Plumbers ..... per 100 lbs. 30 50 
ZINC 
Re ene) eer ara 7 20 


SHEET ZINC. 


Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs... 12 25 


Less than cask lots, 109 Ibs. 12 50 
BRASS. 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 19%c 
Ne ss oie hal era 17% 
Tubing, brazed, base........25c 
et Geeks bees 06 aewe> 17%c 
COPPER. 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 21c 
eer rerererrer ik 
Tubing, seamless, base......23%4c 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & &. ee. 
ad dedie eines bed eeedeuns wee 7T%e 
Wire, No, 11,B.&S8 haa 
LEAD. 
MEAOSTOER FI cccccsaevvsqes 8 50 
BT Wehwess 009460 eed ss Seance 9 50 
Sheet. 
Full Coils..... per 100 lbs. 13 00 
Cut Goelle.... per 100 lbs. 13 25 
TIN. 
Pee Te. cccucvans per 100 Ibs. 52 75 
ee per 100 Ibs. 54 75 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
WAPCONS oc cccccccccccoccces Net 
WIRES ..ccccccccccccccces Net 
AMMUNITION. 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


PODER ccccsccsccceveses 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
DD: cjenehenaadwweé 20 & 4% 
——— Leader 
eegescocccoces 20 & 4% 
Black Powder nee 20 & 4% 
, & 
Witro Club .cccccccece 20 & 4% 
BEG ccccccscccececse 20 & 4% 
Mew Clad wccccccccese 20 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7%% 
_ 9-10 gauge leariZ 
se 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16....... 6c per lb. 
Rollboard .......+...-. 6%c per Ib. 
Millboard 8/32 to %....6c per Ib. 


Corrugated Paper (250 
sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut 50 
Hollow. 
Stearns, 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well s6% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in..... $15 


No. 4, doz...... $11 50 


AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
4 lb., per doz.......... $14 00 
Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 


Gs Se wee ecocectensscene 13 00 
BARS, CROW 
Steel, 4 £.. 10 WW..ccccc ices $ 80 
eee, © Bio BS Bie cccccccess 1 40 
Pinch Bars, 
Te Bee BO Di. ccccsecccocce 1 60 


i Se Be tencececeeses $0 34 

Wa BD Be Be Bbc ccccccces eee O 43 

Vo & TB WO. BB6. cc cccccevces 0 57 

We OP Ok Ek Be ccscecccesees 0 48 

We Oe Ok SE BPs ccsevcccaces 0 63 
BITS. 

All Vaughan and Bushnell. 


Screw Driver, No. 30, each.$ 27 
Screw Driver, No. 1, each. 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each...... 41 


Reamer, No. 100, each.... 41 
Countersink, No. 18, eaeh... 20 
Countersink, Nos. 14-15, each 27 


BLADES, SAW. 


Atkins 30-in. 
a teedae 40 
$8 90 $9 45 $65 40 
BLOCES. 
Wooden ....... Ceeeenaaceesen 45% 
PR ov ccccscoeses eoccce «+ -45% 
BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Stove. Per Doz 
Cryatal, 387 .cc.e. osedead 23 9 
Was 


h, 
No. 760, Banner Globe 

(single ooeeee POF doz. $5 25 
No. 652, Banner Globe 


(single) ....... per doz. 6 756 
No. 801, Brass Kine, 

‘cé'naroeninein perdoz. 8 25 
No. 860, Singie—Piain 

PU cacedeccccsecceee 6 26 


BOLTS. 
Carriage. 


Small, roll thread....50 & 10% 
Small and Large cut 


CMPORE .cccccccces 
Machine, 
Small, roll thread.......... 60% 
Small, cut thread....50 & 10% 
SED cdciea kee aun eee wen 70-10% 
BRACES, RATCHET 

vy 2S Ee oe B- sewed $4 54 
V. & B. No, 222 8 in......... 89 
Vv. & B. No. 111 8 fm......... 3 55 
V. BE We. FE Shes ccccecs 3 02 

Sais 


Hot Air Pipe Cleanin 
Bristle, with handler “each. $0 85 


Flue Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each........... $1 25 
BURRS. 
Cepper Burrs only........ 40-10% 
BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 


guxs—oge dozen pairs $s 12 

eeeece 40 

Pn Bevel steel inside dies” 
case lots— 


eseeeneeees per dozen sets 7 80 
Steel bit papes front door 
SOUR, GRER wccccccccccces 1 90 
Wrought brass bit keyed 
front door sets, each.... 3 25 
Cylinder front door sets, 
GEER cccceccccesncccocses 7 50 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 


American Seal, 6 Ib. cans, net$ 45 
- yi 0-lb. cans, “ 90 


“ - 25 1b. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans, net..... 45 
er per 100 Ibs. 7 51 

CHAINS. 
% in. proof coil chain per 

De Gn edustandnectionane $8 25 
American coil chain....40 & 10% 

CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 

WE 06s den nhnedn00escss ee 30% 
Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. .35% 
BN a occcedecsesees 30 to 40% 

CHISELS. 
Cold. 
. & B. No. 25, % in., each$0 26 
. & B: No. 25, % in., each 41 
Btymend Point. 

& B. No. 65, % im...... 0 81 
v.& BL No Se Th Biv ocees 0 48 
Firmer Bevelled. 

Round Nose. 
V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 29 
Vv. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 40 
Secket Firmer. 
Cape. 
Vv. & B. No. 60, % in...... 0 31 
V. & B. No. 60, % in...... 0 57 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 


Drivers........List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
BOUEND 2000 sensossvicedes $6 00 
LAMPS. 
Adjusts 
No. Tr * Door (Stearns) 
GOR... cccccceccsecccoecess $22 00 
Carpenters’. 
Steel Bar. -List price plus.20% 
Hose. 
Sherman’s oonem, %-inch 
DOP GOR, cocccoescccceces $0 48 
Double, Srasn, “¥- “inch, per 
GOB, ccccccceccceses esee 8 
CLINKER TONGS. 
Front Rank, each...... cocoate 9 
POP GOB. ccccccecccesecs - 18 00 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
Acme, tng tail pleces, 
DOF GOB. coccccccecccccs 12% 
Non Rivet tail pieces, 
SOP GE. cucvovcsccesess % 
COPPERS—Soldering. 


Peinted Roofing. 
3 Ib. and heavier....per Ib. ée 
Ib. “  4be 


3%  ebbbhephortenesen 

in) sce cee, 

1 Tcccenese onenenene °° 
CORD. 


No. 7 Std. per doz. banks. .$11 0» 
a ™ - ” 12 60 


CORNICE BRAKES. 
Cihenge OF Sion ppunains. 


COUPLING HOSE. 
a Sccccces per doz. $2 36 


CUT-OFFS. 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, round or cor. ré 

Standard gauge ......... 40% 

Se BD Geb cdwtsscseaceas 10% 
DAMPERS, 

“Yankee” Hot Air. 

7 inch, each Bee, GOB. cccss $1 7. 

s 25c,  e6eee 2 40 

4 - *  §30e, domi 276 

10 - “  $3e, «en 

Smoke Pipe. 

T Ge voc ce vévckecces $ 3% 

8 - weber need tn wba 40 
9 - wanbeseaseauee 50 

10 S . peaeneeeseesnes 60 

12 ae P aewieneecooucse 96 

Reversible Check. 

O Ps Gc cceeccesctecves $1 60 
9 = oP ata Shned seen 17 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. 

Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 
4-ft. me «de ond doz. $14 06 
7-ft. Handle...per doz. 36 06 

Iwan’s — Epp pattern, 

OEP GE s0s6acedesseose 14 96 
DRILLS. 

Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
%, 6/16 and %, each...... $ 26 
ra GEE escoses Seneosenes 36 

GREE cecececece eeeebes 54 
1! GREE .cccces 6eceseeus 82 

Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length 
5/16 and %, each........ $ 33 
i GRO ccccese bnaedeeee 46 
» GEE. ccsecnssesoeseaces 6> 
1%: each Cmaeeeeneececoce 1 06 

EAVES TROUGH. 

MENOOT oc cccccecguccnescecsess 
Galv. Crimpedge, crated...75% 
ELBOWS—Conduetor Pipe. 

BONE. cccesenescscassqeeses 
Galv., plain or corrugated, 

round flat 
Crimp, Std. gauge......... 65% 
_-  _aeerpereerreere 40% 
Be GD Avehacedekouea eeeue 10% 

Square Corrugated. 

PEGE ccccccccscccesececes 
Standard gauge ..........-+ 50% 
BS BD ccccesscccececeoes 30% 


Portico Elbows. 


Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe. 
plain er corrugated. 

Not nested 

Nested solid 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
1-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 


Z. 

DN. db-0sdcbdeeeucdeqaensd $1 40 
|” TRG saitipaers Setelicitet ts i 1 60 
PN  scewneceweasanncenss 2 06 
Special Corrugated ‘ 

DL 4cngedawanwinnceut $1 36 
PE sbddecccvicucoacadante 65 





ly 
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BERLOY 


This is the name with which our sheet metal products 
are marked. We mark them because we want them recog- 
nized as ours. In other words, we’re proud of them. 

















Thirty-five years of serving the sheet metal trade has 
taught us that fair dealing and quality products are the 
only basis upon which to build a business. On this policy 
we have grown to be one of the largest sheet metal fac- 
tories in the world. 






Our catalog shows the complete line of Trough, Pipe and Fit- 
tings, Roofing and Siding, Metal Ceilings and Galvanized and 
Black Sheets, etc. Address our nearest office—Dept. A-2. 

THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, O. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St Louis, Kansas City, Minne 
apolis, San Francisco Los Angeles Dallas Roanoke Jacksonville 
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KEYSTONE BOILER HANDLES 





E make 





a com- 
plete line of 
Boiler Han- 
dles. 

Also handles for 

Boiler Covers. 

Cut shows No. 

40 style. 

Let us send you 

samples. 
Complete 
catalog on 
request. 


BERGER BROS. Co. 





of your products 




















229 to 237 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. o 
Warerooms and Factory: 100 to 114 Bread Street ‘i D< If shey ose on ad om the 
TUTTI 4 a he iY h f. 
2, weather, make them of: 

2, 


XXX. 


The difference between hand-dipped shingles and 
those stamped from galvanized sheets is this: 


—Hand-dipped shingles are immer- 
sed separately in molten zinc after 
they have been stamped out of prime 
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COPPER ALLOY 
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: Sehes 3} STEEL SHEETS 
} The oth hi t t ><) 

} 7 through the hand-dippine operation i Darable All the Way Through 
& ji le ile because the sheets from which they ha 

& i LA i are stamped are already galvanized. BA 

2 ee EG AS Hand-dipped of course are the better 12 

KF) atiggs "Stove se'mate ork | B= INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
Ft ag eis We'll send our booklet, ‘‘Concerning That Roof” o, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Lae Cortright Metal Roofing Co. Dd Branch Offices 


XK 


Philadelphia Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul St. Louis 


Cortright Metal Shingles 
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add to the reputation 


Mills at Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Chicago Heights, lil. 
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Do 
DE ¢cteevadeen wens o2+++$2 00 
DEE © 66. 4-4 0:00 ohare a eke meee nen 210 
TMG kc vvcccccccsceeceoes . 2 60 


FENCE, 

Field Fence S emiehabee-eceuel 604% 
ee ee err 538% 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American)...... 60-10% 
AMEFICAN§ ..cccccccccscecs 60-10% 
SD ee eawe és 6s Cakes 0% 
Black Diamond ........ 40-10-5% 
DEED. o.cctséecdres ee ncecuseean 50% 
Great Western ......cccceces 50% 
Kearney & Foot .......cees- 50% 
PRAEEIO  cc cc ccdccccsesccsese 50% 
PRUGMOISOR ccccccccccccosecces 50% 
BUNGIE «cc ccccccsceccescoors 0% 
FIRE POTS. 

Ashton Mfg. Co. 
Complete line 
Firepots and Torches....52% 
Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 
No. B Furn. ‘Kerosene, ‘i 
MOE, cadecee+veene scaese, Be 88 
No. 10 Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 6 Torch, Gasolene or 
Kerosene, 1 p coseeces 7 92 
No. oo voren, Gasolone, i 
OEE -ceencscncneneees 
No 86 Torch, Gasolene,1 
Dt. cocccccccccccccccece 05 
Clayton 


& Lambert’s, 
Bast a west boundary line as 
Province of Manitoba, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne. 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
gstie. San Angelo and Laredo, 


52% 
West “of above boundary line. 48% 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
No. 02 Gasolene Torch, 1 
at. coocccccccs 6 BS 
No. 0250, * Kerosene or 
Gasolene Torch, 1 sg... ° 
No. 10 Tinners’ 
Square tank, 1 Oth. c00< 12 60 
No. 15 Li age af be e 
an ee — gal..... 12 00 
Gas Cweeas 
= 3 60 
No. 119 Automatic “Gas 
Soldering Furnace - 10 60 


Double Blest Mfg. Ce. 
Gasolene, Nos. 25 and 365...60% 
Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Vesuvius, F.O.B. St. Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 


quantities) 
Chas, A. Hones, Inc. 
Busser We. 1..ccceoes soc 3 
ve Bec acemnenn 12 00 
” a See 13 60 
" a rn 16 00 
” ae ee 19 00 
FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 
OO PP... $2 95 
BID a6 véccernce0eeaees 3 45 
DL. scecsesneeneeenees 410 
White Mountain 
TE <ecedeeunscegaccwas $4 86 
SB: QURFE 2c cececctcoccccses 5 65 
GALVANIZED WARE. 
Pails (Competition), 8 qt...$1 85 
i, ctthbaetenianeawees 2 10 
Ee re 2 30 
DS. . cegkgeun entansaawale 2 67 
wat Cube, We. 1B. .cccccses $6 25 
RT Per ee 7 00 
Ne D 2eecseacnesecVesoune 8 25 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 
GOORISF cc ccccscccpecsccess All net 
GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc........ Nets 
Wire. 
ee ee 25% 
GIMLETS. 
BROOME 20 ctvecess 65% and 10% 
GLASS. 
age | Strength, A and B. 
DED 6c:0000esebue0 & 85% 
Double Strength, A, all sizes 84% 
GREASE, AXLE. 
Frazers’ 
1- — — 36 to cage, 
tema eee $ 4 70 
3- fy. ting, 24 to case, 
hans 7 80 
5- fo. time, 12 ‘to “case 
ne CG sonecenaned<ose 7 20 
10-lb. tins, per ‘dozen. ::: 10 40 
5-lb. tins, per dozen.... 13 80 
"b. tins, per dogzgen.... 19 80 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 


All V. and B. Each, net 
Blacksmiths’ Hand, Ne. 0, 
OE Pre eee 00 
Engineers’ No. 1, 26 og. .... 1 00 
Farrier’s, No. 7, 7-0Z....... 93 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z..... 73 
Nail. 
anagem, No. 41, 20-02 se 
Vanadium, No. 4134, i6-oz. 
GMO ccccccccccccscccces 69 
be & B., No. 11%, 16-0z., 
(RRP Ug pert 01 
Garden City, No, 111%, ié- 
GE. GRE coccccectececs 76 
Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8- 
OB., GOOR cccccoce o0eeseee 79 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18-0z., 
MN sacesnanee dues eneueen 65 
Tack. 
Magnetic. 

No. 6, 4-0z., each ...... $1 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-oz. ...$1 01 
HANDLES. 

Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 
Hickory, No. ed 8 00 
lst quality, second growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 5 00 
Chisel. 
Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 
assorted ........ per doz. 55c 
Hickory, Socket, Firmer, 
Assorted ........ per doz, 70c 
Bee sacccncccus -.-per doz. $1 20 
Hammer and Hatchet. 
No. 1 per doz...... -$0 90 
Second Growth hickory, 
BOP GOS, ccccciccesceses 1 
Soldering. 
POP GOR. ccccccccccccveses $2 40 
HANGERS. 
Conductor Pipe. 
Milcor Perfection Wire....25% 
Eaves Trough. 
Steel hangers ........... . 30% 
Triple Twist wire ....... 20+ 2l10% 
Milcor Eclipse Wire...... + +220% 
Milcor Triplex Wire cocccckeS 


Milcor Milwaukee Extension. 16% 

Milcor Steel (galv. after form- 
Smet) TAeE BURR. 0. cccccs ++12%% 

Milcor Selflock E. T. Wire, 


Se: Ge xcencwseevenceend 0% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples. 
Net 
HATCHETS. 

Vv. and B. Supersteel. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-02....... $1 43 
EEE, BEM Be BO<EBeccccces - 1 25 
Half, No. 8, 27-0z........ - 1 87 
Claw, No. 1, 19-oz......... 1 $1 
Flooring, No. 1, 20-0z..... 1 43 
Shingling, No. 1, 17-oz.... 1 20 
Lathing, No. 1, 14-0z..... 1 20 
Lathing, No. 2, 17-oz..... 1 26 

Vanadium Steel. 

Half, No. 62, 22-o0z....... $1 82 
Underhill Pattern Lathing, 
© POR, TO GR ccccccscsac 2 29 
HINGES. 
Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 
4 inch, dozen prs. ....... 26 
5 = - OF ae a ite 1 74 
6 we on 7 ~¢d0enes 212 
Ss o 7 ~ eeneses 3 54 

Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 

4 inch, dozen prs. ....... $1 90 

5 - = ~  «peeens 2 01 

6 = > ~  weeeien 2 52 

8 - ” ”  wetaeus 4 30 
HOES. 

PD . Keeudewucsassseundans Net 
HOOKS. 

Box. 

Vv. and B. No. 9, each....$0 26 

Conductor. 

PY sctcihaeeeantdne 
“Direct Drive” Wrought 
Iron for wood or brick 15% 

Cotton. 

V. and B. No. 8, each... 24 

Hay. 

V. and B. No. 1, each. 26 
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Bar Meat. 
ba ona B. No. 26, %”, - 
v. and B. No. 28, %”, 
COG cccccce Seeccecse 16 

Screw Meat. 

V. and B. No. 2, per gro. 6 50 

Butchers’ “8.” 

V. and B. No. 6, each.. 08 

Vv. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 
HOSE, 

Per Ft. 

S%-in. 2 ply mangas. -9%c to 12%c 
S%-in. cord ....... . .8%c to ise 
%-in. wrapped ...... 18%c 

HUMIDIFIERS. 
“Front-Rank,” Automatic, 
In single US peeewrcs «+2 -50% 
In lots of 10 or more. » . 50-5% 
In lots of 25 or more..50-10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each.....50% 
TRONS. 

Genuine Mrs. Potts, nickel 

plated, per set ........ 
Asbestos No. 70, per set. ; 10 
Asbestos No. 100, per set. 2 30 

BE. C. Stearns’, 

No. OA Corner, doz. sets.$2 50 
No. OB - - « 23 75 
KNIVES. 

Butcher. 
as > ~ “ee Handles, Ctaeh os 
Beechwood Handles, “q-ineh 

blade wes os0e0e + 85% 
Beechwood Handles, 3-in - 
WED 60te064840000<0ene8 26% 

RE EE civ wendoneen 25% 

Drawing. 
ae -25% 
DE. weducdesdences -- 26% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ ......25% 

Hay. 

Iwan’s Solid Socket........ 25% 
Heath’s ..... ere 
Iwan’s Sickle "Bage wTrrtrr . 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated...... 25% 

Hedge. 

EE ee 25% 
Pee BO Ec cccdcuccecd 25% 

Putty. 
eee sheicnne -25% 
ee eee 25% 

Scraping. 

Beech Handles ........... 25% 
ME sttevucntvsevesusedt 25% 
KNOBS. 

Door. 
ere per doz. $2 00 
aesestatn iweneees = 2 00 

Sy ere - 2 00 
LADDERS. 

Step. 

Common, per ff. ..cccsce -28¢ 
saeemen, with Shelf, add idc 

COSCO COO SEES CCCOCS 4c 

Challenge, a  iaaenies 55c 

Sf YY ¢ Set areas > 

Kant-Break, per lineal ft. 5c 

LANTERNS. 

Per doz. 

Monarch tin, hot blast..... $ 8 25 

Dietz No. 2 cold blast..... 13 00 

Ps DEED weccdecccceees 265 

Competition lanterns No. 0 
COE She vdvendssderess 6 90 

LAWN MOWERS 

PN 265 ddan mie demieeaeie $5 20 

DEE dtweesodeucecedewaan 5 85 

Ball Bearing. 

4 blade, adjustable bear- 
ing. 
Mn scdcenedésuscsdetanae --$5 20 
SE” éccdvteuvengnssaoewess 7 80 
LEATHER BELTING. 

From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Extra heavy, 18-oz..... ++ -85% 
Heavy, 16-oz. ...... e 
Medium, 14%-0z. 

Bes BEE ceccecescesees 
LEATHER LACING. 
Gut, GGG TOA Secccecccses 45% 
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LEVELS. 
Dissten, No. 28 Asst.......$22 95 
No. 18, 20 in., each 1 83 
e No. 22, 24 in., each 2 49 
- Shafting, 6 in...... 19 8 
“ “ 6 in. gr. glass 24 2% 


“ BO. 2 BAM... .cccccs 5 75 
“ Me. 8 Asst. ..ccccce 12 4 
“ 24-26 in., each...., 1 03 
eo 28-30 in., each....,. 1 00 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 
Coppered ........pe . 
Alaska .......... aks ‘ HH 
LOCKS. 
Barn Door. 


No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. 
No. 80 ” ™ i oo 


MALLETS. 
Carpenters’. 


Fibre Head No. 2, per doz. os 00 
No, 3, 15 & 


0 
i No. 3%, “ 20 50 
Round Hickory, per 
euneusencena doz. $3 00— 6 09 
Tinners’. 
SE wespecesds per doz.$2 25 
MATS. 
Door. 


National Rigid.. 5&10& s% 
Acme Steel Fiexible....... 50% 


MITRES. 
Galvanized steel mitres, and 
caps, end pieces, outlets. + 30% 
er 


ee ee 


MOPS. 

Cotten, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12’ 15’ 18 24/-3-oz. 
Per doz. $4 00 4 36 6 60 7 00 

Enterprise ......... ceesoess 16%% 

PE Sav ccawesvdsqacse 50 & 56% 

NAILS. 

CD GD cc ccvctewendeconss $4 70 

Sl GE ends snesnbaceannen 470 

Wire. 

NS, vccdwcinvdosscace 3 80 
Cement Coated .......... 3 25 
NETTING, POULTRY. 

Galvanized before weav- 

TR cccccccccescocessess 45-10% 

Cena after weav- 

_- MPTP TETTLIL ITLL 45% 
NIPPERS, 

Nail Cutting. 

Wa Be TOR. BBocccccwccvese 138¢ 

Double Duty. 

V. & Bi Me. OO.cccsccccccss 76¢ 

Hoof. 

PE ccascsunanaees 40 & 10% 
Vv. & B. No. 52, each...... $2 25 
NOZZLES 

Hose. 

Diamond ...ccoces e. 
DED secetcetane per doz. P 50 
OILERS. 

Chase Pattern. 

Brass and Copper.......--- 10% 
Zine Plated ..........- 40 & 5% 

Railroad. 

Peer rrr rrr. 20 & 5% 
a 50 & 5% 

Steel. 

Copper Plated ........ 70 & 5% 
OPENEBS. 
Delmonico ......per doz. $1 30 


Never Slip........ ” 60 


Crate. 
V. & B.. per doz. $7 25—11 00 








4. 


eo 
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Why we say 
*“*Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work’’ 




















We carry one of the largest stocks of sheets 
to be found in the country—Black—Blue An- 
nealed—-Galvanized—Terne Coated and Special 
Finishes. Gauges and sizes have been selected 
as a result of definite knowledge of our cus- 
tomers’ needs. 


The illustration shown will convey an idea of our. 
sheet stock and also shows where Osborn Quality Gutter 
and Conductor Pipe is made. 


Your inquiries covering Sheets, Gutter or Conduc- 
tor or, in fact, anything in either materials or equip- 
ment used by the sheet metal worker or furnaceman, 
will have our prompt attention. 


Catalog No. 24, ready soon, will be sent on request. 


The J.M.@L.A. OSBORN CO. 


“Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work" 


38th St. @ Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 





Buffalo Warehouse - 64-66 Rapin St. 

























i THE ‘3 Steel Ceilings 
f A N 0 A 4 Hi Side Walls and Cornices 
- , Irs lal us 
BB iil a fir he wed pe | used 
f ES] —|SS of the rotatabletype and swings ab- any neat designs of character. 
iy \% og) solutely free in the slightest draft. 
A \\ aaa = pore yg “ge apne Write today for our complete cata- 
¥ ib - j fectly in all ki nds of weather en d handle log giving descriptions and prices. 
FP me seiner eee | |) THE W. J. BURTON CO. 
nal Manufactured by Junction Ave. and Federal St. and D ° eae 
STANDARD VENTILATOR CO. 436 Penobscot Bldg. etroit, Michigan 
LEWISBURG, PA. 



































THE BIG VENT WITH THE GREAT PULL CONSTANT 


AZOLUS VENTILATORS 


Made in all sizes of all metals. We make quick shipments. 


ZZOLUS DICKINSON CO. 


Vent Makers Since 1888 


Artesian Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
5088-2088 Sout "Telephone: Lafayette 1862-1863 : PULL 

















scenes ciate 
SUTTIITITITIIITiiTiTi littl iiiiiiiiiitiiiiit iti 


SO0-INCH FORMING ROLL 


_ This Forming Roll is built 
in all standard sizes, with our 
Patented Opening Device by 
means of which it is opened 
and closed in a few seconds. 





Sheet Metal Workers 


when hanging gutter use the 
TACK LADDER ADJUSTER. 
Price $3.00 a set. Send for folder, 
the best tool on the market. 


WINDHAM MFG. CO. 


Garrettsville, Ohio 


We build a complete line ‘of Shears and 
Punches, all sizes, for hand or belt power 


Write for Catalog “R» 


BERTSCH & CO., Cambridge @ity, Ind. 
TTT) 


























PALLS. 
Cream. 
l4-qt. with gauge, 
$0.9606000ebeneeeee per doz. $9 50 
{8-qt. without gauge, 
tenceseseves -++-Per doz. 11 00 
20-qt. without gauge, 
CRORES CSOD EHE -.-per doz. 11 75 
Sap. 
10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 
12- ci ia Aad “ 6 60 
Stock. 
Galv. qts. 14 16 20 
Per doz. $9 765 10 76 12 on 14 60 
Water. 

Galvanized qts. 10 12 14 
Per doz. ..... $6 76 6 60 7 26 
PASTE. 

Asbestos Dry Paste: 
200-lb. barrel ....... ° $16 00 
800-1. barrel ....ccecces 8 00 
SB-TR. BOM cccccccvccese BM 
TOI, BOS cccccccscss ‘ 1 00 
GBD. BAS cccccccesecece 56 
2%-lb. cartons ........ 30 
PINCERS. 
AN V. & B. 
Cagpenters, cast steel, 
No. . 6 8 10 12 
Bach $0 43 $0 562 $0 61 4 71 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10........ 0 64 


PIPE. 
Conductor 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 
Crated and nested (all 


BAUGCB) ..... eee eeeees 60-20% 
Crated and not nested 
(all gauges) .......... 60-15% 
Square Corrugated A and B and 
Octagon., 
BO GOUBO 2 cccccccccccess 60-10% 
—: = ee penal 60-10% 
26 Sw Lpeenbenaqueiaen 60-10% 
24 0  -“E9gn tenn taewensans 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 
Crated and nested (all 
GOUBOD ccccccccccseses 60-20% 


Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
mere Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Stove. Per 100 joints 
“_iT’. best — a beartny 
a. ae eS ee 
ee ae 
“_ir* aa= >.> 15 00 
“i. = —, ef 2 
~_i- ° é = ‘ - = 12 00 
>. 13 00 
“7 a. 15 00 


T-Joint Made up 


é-inch, 28 ga. Pr per 100 32 50 

furnace Pipe. 
ble Wall Pipe and 
OFittings ....-- mound “020% 
Single Wall Pipe, Roun 
Pipe Fittings .......-. 40-10% 
Galvanized and 
Iron Pipe, Shoes, ae. 40-10% 
Milcor Galvasiaes ceeseeeees 40 
Stanley Iron Bench. Saaw ae ee Net 
PLIERS. 

Vv. & B.) 
Nut, Wo. 8, @ROR...-. cece. $2 60 

« No. 6, each......-.+:. 64 

* No, 26, each........-.-- 69 
Gas, No. 7, each.........-. 66 

Me eisacsoeseces 61 

* WNo. 13, each.........++- 87 
Cining or Crimping. 

No. 86, each .......ccceee 64 
Button’s Pattern. 

Ble. 6 GOOM. cc cccccccccccce 61 

Mo. 8 each........-- pares 74 
Seubie Duty, No. 106...... 60 


~ 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 
No. 1, 2 and 3..per doz. pkgs. 65c 


AMERICAN 


ARTISAN 








POKERS, STOVE, 
Wr't orem, str’t or bent, 
coccce sper dos. $0 


Nickel Plated, coil 
eee - 1 


75 


10 


POKERS, FURNACE. 
(eedenes a¥esaevassusone 60 
PULLEYS. 

-per doz. e 


ee ee 


Furnace Tackle. 
per gross 
Screw ee 


cased)....per doz. $0 85 


Ventilating Register. 
Per gross 
Small, per pair........ce. 0 
CR, DOP BUN sc ckccsccws 0 


00 


50 


PUNCHES. 
Each 


No, 11-13, 1%x6..$0 19 
No. 90, %x9 27 
No. 10, %x10.... 29 
No. 1-6, 4x6 12 


Machine. 
¥%86@ & 
Vv. & B., 
Vv. & B., 
Vv. & B., 


Center. 


Vv. & B., No. 50, %x4 14 


B., No. 101-103 
a B. No. 25, ass’t..... 3 
Vv. & B., No| 25, ass’t 


It. 

Vv. & 24 

Vv. & 

80 

Samson Line. 
No. 1 Hand 
No. 2 Hand 
No. 4 Hand 


~~. lots or 
OGM ccccees 
3 doz. lots 
...-Less 40 & 5% 
6 doz. lots or 
more ..Less 50% 


Less than doz. 
lots... Less 25% 

Doz. lots or 
more...Less 40% 


No. 3 Bench ) 


Extra Punches and Diles_ for 
Samson: 

r Less aon doz. 

No. 1 Hand lots. ..Less 

No. 2 Hand 

No. 4 Hand 


No. 3 Bench or 
.-Less 40 *é 10% 


oeeee 


PUTTY. 
Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits 


QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper...... 


FLOOR RrGierTEns AND 


RS. 
Cet FROM cccccccscccccccece 26% 
Steel and Semi-Steel......... 40% 
WMMODORTE cccccccccessccvece 40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 
Ventilators ......sceeceeees 40% 
Register Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Bronzed and Plated, 
SEB to 1414... ccccccccece 40 
Large Register Faces—Cast, 
14x14 to 38x42.......... ++ .60% 
Large Register Faces—Steel, 
14x14 to 38x42.....ec..00. 65% 
ROOFING. 
uare 
Best grade, slate surf. preva 85 
Best tale surfaced..... 20 
Medium talc surfaced...... : 60 
Light tale surfgced......... 95 
Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton $72 00 
ROPE. 
Cotton. 
Sisal. 
1st : pene ee eee 13%c 
No. naighatt oath rencnme wake 12%e 
Manila. 
ist Quality stentare 
BHRMES cc ccscccces coce A SHO 
i ee htenenes -+-.14%e 
Hardware Grade, ver Ib....12%c 


AND’ HARDWARE 





SAWS. 
Butchers’, 
Atkins No. 2, 14-in...... $12 75 
- No. 2, 18-in...... 14 30 
- me FT, Bee ccsws 15 86 
” No. 3, 28-in...... 15 92 
” Me. 8, SOCR. cess 18 06 
” No. 7, 24-in.... 20 20 
” We. F, Bete cccee 22 35 
Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in..... $ 5 45 
= No. 10, 10-in..... 5 60 
- Blades, No. 2, 10-in 3 25 
” “ No. 2, 10-in, 3 30 
Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
” No. 221, 6-ft... 4 45 
= No. 221, 8-ft...... 6 07 
Hand. 
Copper Burrs only........... 30% 
” No. 96, 20-in...... 21 70 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No. 64, 20-in..... $19 50 
“- No. 54, 26-in..... 24 40 
- No. 53, 16-in..... 18 10 
_ No. 63, 20-in..... 22 90 
” No. 63, 24-in..... 26 60 
” No. 63, 28-in..... 31 45 
sa No. 53, 30-in..... 34 16 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1 complete...... $3 10 
No. 2 complete...... 3 70 
Miter Box. 
Atkina No. 1, 4x20...... $32 65 
” ek. iy Gis csces 38 00 
= ee) ae 42 20 
Pruning. 
Atkins BO. BO, BBOe os ccee $ 8 45 
BO. BB, BOOB. c co ccce 18 16 
Wood. 
Bee He. BB. ccccccees $719 
ag ee ° 8 75 
- Mes cadkedceaws 15 60 
= Me. 8608... ee 16 56 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blades each...... 25c 
Hog. 
Pt Me ME etnies ceesascaceud 25c 
Floor (Stearns). 

Pe Bs “Ss adecccsions $11 50 
SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
CG GI cc sececcens gross $13 00 
GORGE cwerseceseesecs ™ 9 50 
SCREWS. 

Wood. 
> dk MR c00000essscas 80% 
ee ee 718% 
i. 2 serene 74% 
eae. SS Kon e0es 00-0640 16% 
RR. TH, WOR... ce $teeeeeene 74% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x %, per gross$0 65 
No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 76 
No. 14, %x ‘%, per gross 90 
SCREW DRIVERS. 
Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
S TG, GRE ascccccsess $ 45 
© GRGROR, GOGR. .ccccccces 62 
8 inches, each........... 68 
12 Inches, each........ coe 3 OB 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head. 
S BeeeR, GOO. ccccesess $ 49 
6 inches, each..........- 67 
8 inches, each........... 76 
12 inches, each........... 114 
SETS. 
Nall. 
Vv. & B. 
No, 100, ix cardboard 
BDOMOS ccccccce oeee-GOz. $1 65 


oe sea, in wooden boxes, 
ear~e eocccesescoe GU & 


No. 20, assorted.....doz. 
me. K, i cardboard come, 


68 
39 


1 26 


No. 6, in wooden boxes, 
“0 doz. 


1 30 


“eee 


RECORD 


weve. 
& B. 
i 


Tinners’ 3-4......... 


o 


Saw. 
Atkins No. 10. 


- No. 12. “ 


SHEARS. 


P 
Nickel Plated, Straight, 6's 
“ Ld Ld ” 


Japanned, Straight, . 


Vibkimg wccccccece 


Lennox Throatless. 
We. 18 .. 
ar blades 


Peerless Steel uar 
Foot Power. = =. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Cast Iron Foot Power. 


No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap... 


Power Driven. 


ee 


1—30”, 18 ga. cap.... 
2—36”, 18 ga. cap.... 
No. 4—52”, 18 ga. cap.... 
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ae + $0 iT} 
teen OM 


-Per doz.$3 a 


Cor weccccceseces “— 


10% 


+ 15% 
10—120”, 22 ga. cap...15% 
4A—52”, 16 ga. cap... 


15% 


(No, 100- Series, 2 —~_ Site) 


No. 142—42”, 18 


neath Drive 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap.. 


ga. 
(No, 200 Series, 2 Shaft Puce 


-15% 


(No. 300 yy 8 Shaft Under- 


neath Drive. 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
(No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 


neath Drive.) 


No. 596—96”, 10 ga. cap...16% 


No. 600 Series, 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 


SHOES. 
Mileor. 
Galv. Std. Gauge, 


corg. round flat crimp.. 


3 Shaft Under- 
3/16” cap.15% 


Plain or 


-65% 


26 gauge round flat crimp...40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp...10% 


Conduetor 


occccccce eeeeeees 65% 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 


Hubbard's. 
No. A 
1 $16 00 
2 16 36 
3 
4 


Cc 
14 45 


14 86 
16 25 
16 60 


B 
15 16 
15 60 
16 00 
16 36 


16 75 
17 10 


Post Drains & Ditching. 


Hubbard’s. 
Size 
14” 


ececce 17 60 16 76 


22” 


Alaska Steel. 


D-Handle 
Long Handle 


SIFTERS, 


Genuine Hunters, doz..... ° 


SKATES. 
kee, Men’s and Boys’. 


D 
13 70 
14 10 
14 40 
14 88 


A B c 
$17 16 $16 40 $15 66 


16 00 


17 85 1710 16 8 
18 20 17 45 16 70 
18 55 17 80 17 06 


oeececuc per doz. $3 50 
aaa 3 00 
.$2 60 


Per Pair 
ae * Sema—comee tee 


se6enéeveosensse 76 
Key Somp—coeaer— aie 
finish 1 10 
ae Clamp—rocker - a . ‘pol- 130 
Key Rae 
Skate outfite ......0.seeee0% 4 76 
Women’s and Girls’. ‘ 
” Key Clamp—rocker....$1 31 
4%” Hey - hockey... 1 38 
Ice Skate outfit.........+ 5 00 
Roller, 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ .....- # 4 


Ball Bearing—Giril# ... 








